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THE second Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs was held at the Savoy Hotel, London, on Wednes- 
day, July 15th, 1931. The Right Hon. Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 
K.G., presided, and the Prime Minister, the Right Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, M.P., was the Guest of the evening. 

The Toast List was as follows : 


The King 


Proposed by the Chairman 


The Queen 
The Prince of Wales 
And other members of the Royal Family 
Proposed by the Chairman 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs 
Proposed by the Chairman 


The Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Proposed by the Chairman 
Response by the Right Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. 


Our Guests 


Proposed by Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Response by Sir Arthur Salter, K.C.B. 


The Chairman 
Proposed by the Right Hon. the Lord Stonehaven, G.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


A record of the speeches is given below. 


LORD GREY: 
The Right Hon. Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G., after pro- 


posing the toasts to H.M. the King and the members of the Royal 
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Family, proposed the toast to the Prime Minister, in view of the 
fact that he had to leave early. He said— 


As you can well imagine, the Prime Minister is very hard 
pressed with business at the present moment, and I think it is 
extremely good of him to come here to fulfil his engagement this 
evening. He has to leave at half-past nine, and I am going to 
ask you to let me postpone some things I should like to say about 
him until after he has spoken. I know he will not mind that, 
because what I was going to say was complimentary, and I think 
he would rather his praises were sung when he was not present. 

I will only say this now: I feel, and I think the country feels, 
about the Prime Minister, that, on all occasions of international 
and imperial importance, he has presided and spoken as we 
should all wish the Prime Minister of Great Britain to speak. He 
comes to us this evening to speak to us, not only with great 
personal knowledge and practical experience of international and 
imperial affairs, but also after having shown, in dealing with them, 
very great skill, ability and high conceptions. It is therefore a 
great occasion for us that we should have his presence here this 
evening, and I wish to express our thanks to him for having come. 


THE PRIME MINISTER: 


Lord Grey, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, I really must 
crave your pardon for having been the cause of disarranging your 
Toast List, and considering what Lord Grey has said about what 
he is going to say after I go, I wish I could change my plans; but 
I am afraid I must be elsewhere between half-past nine and ten. 

I consider it a very great honour to have been invited by you 
to be one of your guests this evening. Chatham House is one of 
those institutions which are peculiarly British, both in their 
inspiration and in their work. The need for systematic and 
scientific study of international affairs is greater to-day than ever 
it has been before. From what I know of Chatham House I feel 
that it is equipped in its membership for very conspicuous service 
tothe world. In fact Iam not at all sure but that a day may come 
—when we have really wise Prime Ministers and Secretaries of 
State for Foreign Affairs—when at a Cabinet Meeting the first 
observation made from the Chair when any international question 
of importance is under discussion will be that we should have an 
opportunity of studying what Chatham House has said on the 
the subject. 

I am told that you are about to launch—or have just launched 
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—on the beginnings of a new sphere of study. Chatham House is 
not a body of amateurs: it is a body of serious students. One of 
the results of the War has been almost literally to make all things 
new. The problems which this country has to face are not the 
same problems that it had to face before the War. The relations 
of this country to the rest of the world are not the relations that 
it had before the War. The mentality which this country has to 
show in facing its international problems is not the same as stood 
it in such good stead before the War. One of the first duties of a 
citizen of this country to-day is to empty out the contents of his 
pre-War mind and pour in a new content. Therefore it is of the 
greatest importance that a body of men and women should in- 
vestigate these new problems, not from any preconceived stand- 
point, but regarding the problems on their own merits and only 
in relation to certain general conceptions of what is wise and what 
is foolish, what is effective and what is ineffective; and that on 
that principle alone they should bring every fact, every proposal, 
every idea, before the bar of judgment. That is what I think the 
new development in Chatham House means. 

Amongst the results of the War that are going to determine 
the course of the history of this country, one or two are very 
important. The first is, as I have already mentioned, that it has 
very largely severed us from our own past. Our international 
policy is not only changed in its detail, it is also changed in its 
type. We are no longer in the same relation to Europe and 
America, either financially, economically, industrially or politi- 
cally, as at the beginning of 1914. Our economic position 
has changed. The pull that we had as an economic nation in 
relation to the other economic nations of the world has been 
completely changed. 

Another great change that has taken place is in the relative 
status of the nations of Europe. We have now to handle different 
mentalities. I am not going to do more than suggest that 
nationality is something more than mere political division; 
nationality is an historical inheritance and indicates something 
more fundamental than the accidental drawing of boundaries 
across a geographical map of Europe or any other part of the 
world. 

Another important change that has taken place is that the 
political organisation has been broken up, and that what has been 
left as a result of that break-up is not merely the unsettlement 
which always happens after a victory and defeat, but the differences 


which have been set up by peace treaties and peace arrangements. 
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A further important consideration which is extending our 
view from Europe to the larger world beyond is that the War 
has greatly augmented the influence of European political 
mentality on other countries. India and China, only to mention 
two of our great international problems at the moment, on 
account of the War have largely changed their political mentality 
and are presenting to us cheques written in a language and drawn 
up in a coinage which were very much rarer before 1914 than they 
have been since 1920. 

Then of course we have the League of Nations. I do not 
think that a full appreciation has yet been made of the change in 
the nature of international problems. I do not know how far 
Lord Grey agrees with me, but the longer I have to deal with 
these questions the more profoundly I am convinced of this— 
that the international problem consists primarily in the content 
of the problem itself, but that when full value has been assigned 
to the content there is tremendous value to be placed on how you 
handle the problem. 

There is another change that has taken place, and it is all to 
the good if you can use it for the good; that is, that there is far 
more personal contact now than there was before. The day of the 
dispatch, the day of the message, is gone, and more and more, 
on account of the development of telephones and aeroplanes and 
what one might call the habit of the conference, which has been 
largely a product of the habit of Geneva, personal contact is going 
to count more for settlement and unsettlement in the future than 
it has done in the past. 

Now what one would like, if it were possible, is that men who 
have had experience in these subjects at close quarters, but who 
are out of office and apart from the petty wearing problems 
which parliamentary situations add to the real problems facing 
politicians and statesmen, should sit down and ponder over these 
things that I have indicated, and from the fullness of their know- 
ledge and experience give us some light and some guidance. 

I would warn you that in these investigations the curse is 
the amateur with ideas—the man or the woman who sits down 
at his own fireside, and according to his or her own ideas, sees 
the world going to the dogs and in the space of half an hour 
draws up a formula or memorandum of how to right it. I 
may say that scores of formulae come under my hand in the course 
of half a dozen months, telling me how to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem, how to deal with the money problem, how to put 
bankers in their proper position in relation to the State, and how 
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to bring peace and disarmament to the world; and every one is 
admirable, but it is only the first sentence of what ought to be a 
long document. The man or woman who is content with saying 
that this or that ought to be done, and finishes there, is of very 
little use to anybody. What the Chatham House investigators 
hope to do is not merely to say what ought to be done, but how 
it ought to be done, by what steps it ought to be done, what 
should be the first step, what should be the next step, and how 
much patience we ought to exercise. 

At the meeting in the Albert Hall on Saturday I used the 
word “ patience ”’ in the Christian sense. A succeeding speaker 
used the word in the purely political sense. Patience in the 
Christian sense does not mean quiescence; it does not mean con- 
tentment. Patience means a determination to go on and go on 
and go on; not to think, if you have not produced your harvest 
at the end of six months, that no harvest is going to be produced. 
Patience means that quality of persistent active faith which 
recognises the imperfections of the world and the perfections of 
individual human aspirations and is determined in the shortest 
possible time that the perfections of individual aspirations shall 
become the world experience. 

I understand that already you have remitted three important 
subjects to this method of investigation. I am told that the 
report of your discussions upon gold is about to appear. I can 
assure you that if you throw any new light on that vexed question, 
nobody would thank you more than I and some of my colleagues. 

You are also discussing the question of the education of the 
native. That is a very important problem, and I would suggest 
that the very first question that you ought to ponder over in that 
connection is this : Is self-government a goal of universal validity ? 
Perhaps you will be able to throw some light on that. If you say 
yes, then your report upon education will follow certain lines. 
If you say, not necessarily, your report will follow totally different 
lines. In either case I am sure you will be very helpful to those 
who are genuinely interested in native education and the develop- 
ment of native governments under the colonial system. If you 
can convince them as to whether that proposition is a valid one 
or not you will be doing an extraordinarily great service to the 
Government of the country. 

Then I am also told that you are investigating agriculture. 
Well, I shall certainly look forward with great expectation to your 
report on agriculture. I do not propose to help you at all in that. 
There are two types of primary production which are going to 
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give problem after problem to this generation and the next—I 
hope not beyond the next, but I am prophet enough to say with 
great assurance, to this generation and the next. One is agri- 
culture and the other is coal. It might be worth your while to 
give consideration to the question of coal. 

There is facing us now a new problem on account of our 
economic evolution and on account of certain political changes 
that have taken place, with economic consequences, as a result of 
the War. There is this very wide problem of the international 
factors which influence the human standards of national groups. 
We have never had to face that before. This country held an 
economic position which was almost unassailable. We were not 
required to consider the effect of the competition of low-grade 
productions. Our markets were roughly assured, and any changes 
that were taking place were taking place very gradually. If 
there was any transition going on, the transition was of the nature 
of pure evolution. There were no great breaks. I am afraid 
that is not now the case. 

Assuming that a high standard of life is essential to the country, 
assuming that a high capacity for consumption is practically 
essential for the country, how can both be secured under the 
economic and industrial conditions left to us by the War? That 
is a tremendously important investigation, which I think is not 
quite outside the sphere of Chatham House. Let me suggest one 
or two details and difficult points. 

Russia at the present moment is undertaking an experiment 
the like of which no nation in the world has attempted, where 
there is a very large amount of economic unity and interplay of 
economic forces. I mean the Russian Five-Year Plan. This 
country does not understand what that Five-Year Plan is. It 
has been the subject—I say this without any sort of party feeling 
or bias—of a lot of the most nonsensical talk that ever I have 
heard. But when I say that, I am not asking you to believe 
that there is no very serious problem to us and Europe in that 
Five-Year Plan. What I suggest to you members of Chatham 
House is that that Plan should be very scientifically examined. 

For instance, take its finance. The financing of an under- 
taking like this is one of the biggest conceptions of financial 
development and organisation that has ever entered the brain of 
any government. Itisan enormous undertaking. Do you know, 
do I know—I would even go further and say, does the Russian 
Soviet Government itself know, how it is financing this scheme ? 
I had a document to-day which I asked for because I wanted to 
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check some suspicions of my own that the interest that was being 
paid on certain methods of finding capital for this Plan was 
colossal. There was insurance for, say, sixty per cent. which was 
secure; there were securities for forty per cent. which was in- 
secure; there were insurances proposed by the banks upon the 
industry that was borrowing money from the banks. 

That is the sort of thing that is going on. You get a Russian 
order placed in Italy with profit for Italy, and then the Italian 
financial parts being done in the City of London with a still further 
imposition. The result is, as I have suspected for some time, 
that the burden of interest on the capital is absolutely colossal. 

There is also the problem of management. A book was 
published a short time ago by an American of the name of Knicker- 
bocker.1_ The book is of very limited value, but so far as it goes 
it is most interesting, and there is nothing more interesting in the 
book than the study of the management side of the Russian Five- 
Year Plan. German engineers and American engineers, the 
relation between the engineer and the product, the nationality 
of the engineer and the nation which produces the machine which 
he is going to work, the organised relation between the foreign 
management and the worker, the relation between the training 
of the management in the country from which it comes and the 
training of the worker in the country where the work is going to be 
done—a tremendously interesting problem for the economic 
future of Europe, especially on its materialistic and economic side. 

There is also the problem of what Russia is going to do if the 
Plan succeeds. Two branches of the problem have been the 
subject of all sorts of nonsensical talk, but you and I cannot afford 
to regard them as merely nonsensical, because it really creates 
quite substantial problems. First of all, what is to be the military 
result of the Five-Year Plan? Secondly, what is to be the 
industrial result of the Five-Year Plan? And in addition to 
these there is the financial problem of what is the source of the 
energy for the Plan. 

There is no doubt at all that, so far as labour is concerned, it is 
of the nature of forced labour. Trades unionism does not hold 
good. What does hold good? Here we come to a very interest- 
ing question. We are back again at the political myth of the old 
school of Sorel and similar schools, who took the view that unless 
you have a mass myth the mass is not leadable. The mass does 
not move on purely material planes; it must always move on the 


1 The Soviet Five-Year Plan and its Effect on World Trade, by H. R. Knicker- 
bocker. 1931. London: Lane. xx + 245 pp. 8s. 6d. 
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plane of imagination of some kind or other. You find the myth 
in Russia to-day. Men and women, boys and girls, are toiling 
without any consideration of wages, without any consideration 
for hours, without any consideration for comfort, in order to make 
this Five-Year Plan a success. The Five-Year Plan has become a 
sort of religious aim and an object of enthusiasm. 

Then there is another important point which has a great 
bearing upon our position. The whole of the Plan is based upon 
propagandist education. There is no doubt at all but that the 
education of Russia is enormously improved under the present 
régime. Nobody can doubt it who knows the facts. But I am 
not at all sure that the education, of itself, is a good education. 
An investigation into that, in connection with the general meaning 
and spirit of the Five-Year Plan, would be extraordinarily 
illuminating for everybody who has to deal with the day-to-day 
problems of the country. 


In addition to this group of questions, there is the question of 
what steps governments are taking to defend national industry. 
Many people imagine that the steps governments are taking to-day 
are the same as they took before. That is rubbish. Even the 
form of tariffs has changed. You get a certain government which 
is giving certain advantages to certain other States, provided 
those States give it certain industrial orders. There is a new 
method of competition practised by a certain State, which 
roughly—I admit a little bit inaccurately, but I have no time to 
expand it in detail—amounts to this: if a British contract is for a 
hundred pounds, the estimate from the producing firm or corpora- 
tion or cartel in that country will always be ten pounds under the 
British price. There are forms of subsidy which have been de- 
vised within recent years, not only credits but various other forms 
of subsidy. There is a growing tendency for financial houses and 
authorities to make industrial orders a specific and definite con- 
dition of financial assistance, and so on. 

I am not aware that there has been any investigation and 
inquiry into this question of how governments are now supporting 
national industry and what is the ultimate effect. Obviously, so 
far as this country is concerned, there is an extended frontier 
along which experts have been passing. If we only had to deal 
with shipbuilding, then we could deal with shipbuilding as a 
special problem of to-day, but we have all the other industries. 
If we respond and help one industry in the way that other govern- 
ments are helping that industry, we shall have to help others, and 
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it is going to lead us to bankruptcy in the end. Can you throw 
any light on that economic problem which is now presented 
through the pressure which has come upon us since the War ? 

There is the question of rationalisation, which is perhaps a 
little over the border of Chatham House interests. Here we have 
a very interesting evolution. If I may say so, and I really think 
I must say so, it shows the extraordinary accuracy of the Socialist 
criticism and prophecy made thirty or forty years ago. What is 
happening with the evolution of capitalism is that the material 
things of life are steadily predominating over the human things of 
life, and we are forced to increase the efficiency of our economic 
organisation at the expense of everything else. For instance, 
the iron and steel people come before us with an efficient plan 
for clearing out the whole of the iron and steel production in 
Scotland and concentrating the whole of our national production 
in one corner of the country. This is justified in terms of 
economics, and if you are dealing with it in terms of economics 
it is very difficult to object to their proposals, but what is going 
to be the social effect of it? What is going to be the result to the 
country which has ceased, if I may use a sort of inaccurate short- 
hand, to be a human country and has become nothing but an 
extraordinarily efficient economic machine ? 

One of the inevitable results will be that when trade revives 
and we are working and producing on large-scale production at 
our maximum, we are going to have two-and-a-half or three 
million unemployed all the time. You are going to have a 
surplus population so far as large-scale production is concerned, 
and the problem which presents itself is whether alongside of this 
large-scale efficient production we can maintain small-scale 
individual production, based on craftsmanship. That may be a 
little outside the scope of Chatham House, but you will have to 
consider that in connection with these wider international economic 
investigations. 

I must just mention before I sit down—and at the same time 
go—the problem of disarmament. Disarmament is not going to 
be settled next February, nor yet in March or May. The great 
problem which lies at the bottom of disarmament is the problem of 
security, and though I have read things that have shown thought- 
fulness and inspiration, I have not yet found anything that was 
satisfactory on this problem of national security. You have to 
take it from the historical point of view. What has happened in 
the past as the result of certain assumptions which have preceded 
wars? You get stories of how we were practically disarmed when 
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the Marlborough wars broke out. All that sort of thing has to be 
studied far more carefully than even George Trevelyan has studied 
the problem in his latest book.1_ What has been, as a matter of 
fact, the security which nation after nation, as you look into history, 
has got from armaments? That is a point which has never been 
thoroughly examined and thoroughly explained. 

Then there is the political side. What does a rational 
examination of the actual state of things to-day show from the 
point of view of security? Take the problem which is presented 
by France and Germany. We know France’s case; we know 
Germany’s case. How far does the French case—that she has 
been invaded and so on—justify a certain attitude? Take, for 
instance, what has happened in the financial crisis. The French 
method is to say to Germany, “ We will not help you unless you 
give us certain political pledges—not pledges that essentially 
belong to financial guarantees, but pledges which we want to get 
from you for a different purpose altogether. As a matter of fact 
we want you to buy the assistance which we can afford you.” 
That is one way. The way which we have pursued, and which I 
believe is the characteristic British method, is to say, ‘‘ We will 
help you unconditionally ; we will not bargain at all; we will help 
you, but, my friend, if we help you we should like just to advise 
you that you have got to do something in the eyes of the world 
which will enable you to be acceptable to the rest of the world.” 
The difference may be very slight, but it is very fundamental, and 
the difference in that treatment lies at the very root of security 
and the great international problem. 

There is another problem. Can we discover the basis of 
armaments? I know it is awfully difficult and I know it is very 
dangerous, and I have to execute a strategic retreat in a moment, 
but if you say, for instance, that armaments must be sufficient for 
defence but not sufficient for offence, that is a very nice copybook 
phrase, but it is not the sort of report that we expect from Chatham 
House. Amongst other things we have the famous example of 
Von Tirpitz, who said, “‘ I am starting to build a fleet of defence. 
I have no intention of making it an offensive fleet.”” Of course, a 
fact is always seen from two sides. If we all saw facts from the 
same side there would not be much difficulty in settling the 
problems of the world. That was given as the reason for the 
German fleet, and in its final form it was a contributing cause of 
the War. 


1 England under the Reign of Queen Anne: Blenheim, by G. M. Trevelyan. 
1930. London: Longmans. 478 pp. 21s. 
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Another formula is that armaments must be equal to the 
responsibility of the various nations. Yes, but when you have 
laid that down you may be next door to a country which has not 
got quite your responsibility. That country will not regard your 
armaments from the point of view of your responsibilities but 
from the point of view of its danger. And so, going from criterion 
to criterion, you find that as soon as you begin to discuss arma- 
ments from something you call the bottom, you find it extra- 
ordinarily difficult to say what that bottom is going to be. 

I have nothing to offer you by way of definite suggestions. I 
have tried many in my time and have not found a resting-place 
yet. Can the Chatham House investigation help us in that? Is 
there some sort of formula which can be devised which would 
enable the nations to adopt a scale of programmes suitable to 
something or another that would satisfy them, satisfy their 
responsibilities and satisfy their sense of insecurity? I believe 
it can be found, but up to now it has baffled us in our search 
for it. 

Well, these very desultory remarks came into my mind to-day 
as I found myself having to face this dinner and with certain 
instructions as to what line I should take in any remarks I might 
make. All I can hope is that I may have been useful to you, first 
of all, in showing the very great appreciation that we have of 
Chatham House and the very great gratitude we feel for the work 
that you have done, for your publications, and for the investigations 
that you are starting. And also I have the greatest pleasure in 
expressing the hope that these investigations will be continued, 
in the conviction that the trained mind and the serious student 
facing these very intricate problems will in the end be able to 
produce something that will be of real guidance to those of us whose 
unhappy lot it is to try to bring peace and keep peace in the world 
and maintain the honour, dignity and influence of our own nation. 


LorD GREY, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Royal Institute of 
International Affairs,’ said— 


The toast which I now have to propose is that of ‘‘ The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs.’ It was to have come first, 
and I had intended to propose it without any speech, just as I did 
the loyal toasts, in order that we might get on with the Prime 
Minister’s speech. I will now, in proposing the toast of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, say some of the things 
which I had it in mind to say in proposing the toast of the Prime 
Minister. 
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I think we shall all agree that we have had from the Prime 
Minister a most interesting and suggestive speech. It is true 
that he did not provide us with the solution of the problems he 
discussed, but we do not ask that the Prime Minister or the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs should come here to provide 
policy. Policy is not the province of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. We want to have suggestions as to the 
special subjects to which the studies of the Institute should be 
devoted, and that the Prime Minister has given us this evening. 

I was reminded before this Dinner took place of something I 
said at the last Annual Dinner. It is not always convenient to 
be reminded of what one has said on a previous occasion; I have 
seen great embarrassment result from speakers being reminded of 
their own remarks. On this occasion, however, what I said was 
harmless, true and relevant. It was this. We had as our guest 
last year the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and in the 
course of my remarks I said that the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was better qualified than anybody else to make the speech 
we wanted at our Annual Dinner, except the Prime Minister 
himself. Well, we have had the Prime Minister, and both the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs have 
set a precedent for attending our Annual Dinner which I hope 
will be followed by other Governments. 

The Prime Minister made one remark which was interesting 
and I think very true. He said that in dealing with foreign 
affairs a great deal depended not merely on a correct appreciation 
of the problem, but also on the way that problem was handled. 
He is well entitled to make that remark. He himself has shown 
how much can be done by a successful handling of a conference. 
I am thinking particularly of the Conference in London a little 
time ago on the Limitation of Naval Armaments and of the Indian 
Round Table Conference. Neither of these conferences solved 
the problems that were under discussion. No one expected that 
they would. But each, under great difficulties, did make some 
contribution. They were not unfertile and they did produce 
some beneficent results and led to an increase of goodwill between 
the people who composed the conferences. I think a great deal 
of that result was due to the way in which those two conferences 
were handled by the Prime Minister. 

I should like to recall the Dinner last year to express my satis- 
faction that Mr. Henderson, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, has been chosen to preside over the coming Conference on 
Disarmament. From what we know of his attitude to disarma- 
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ment it is very satisfactory that he is to preside over this 
Conference. 

The Prime Minister broached the question of disarmament at 
a very imposing demonstration at the Albert Hall last Saturday, 
and I listened with great interest to what he had to say on the 
subject this evening. He drew a distinction and said that govern- 
ments always maintained that their armaments were for defence 
and not offence, but the fact remains that armaments efficient 
for defence are also efficient for offence, and as long as armaments 
continue they will be a danger to security. Whether they are 
intended for defence or offence is really an insignificant point. 
The fact is that there is only one remedy for armaments, only 
one inducement to reduce them, and that is that people should 
feel more secure, and they will not feel more secure until the 
opinion makes progress in the world that war is improbable and, 
finally, unthinkable. Until they reach that point there will 
always be that sense of insecurity and fear which hitherto has 
always been the cause of war. 

The Prime Minister said it was necessary to have a mass myth 
in order to affect opinion in the mass. I think a great deal has 
been said since the War to make the world feel that there is a 
public opinion in the world more strongly against war than before. 
I think the experience of the last War has produced a feeling that 
war is something to be avoided. 

The Prime Minister laid great stress upon personal contact. 
We have really made great progress since the War in personal 
contact with the governments of other countries and we have 
made it through the League of Nations. Before the War it was 
impossible for a Minister of Foreign Affairs to pay a visit to a 
foreign capital without all sorts of suspicions and uncertainties 
being aroused. That has been done away with by the League of 
Nations. 

It is true that things are quite different from what they were 
before the War. Anyone who was at the Foreign Office before 
the War and is at the Foreign Office now will have to study certain 
problems as if they had never studied them before. The whole 
position of China, Germany, Italy, and I suppose I ought to add 
Spain, is such that his previous experience is of very little use to 
him. This is where the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
comes in. 

The Prime Minister described how extraordinarily hard the 
pressure of current affairs is on the Government and how little 
time it left them. Iam astonished that the pressure of administra- 
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tion, of industrial questions and domestic questions does not 
choke them. The Foreign Office gets information from official 
sources in foreign countries, but it too is an administrative depart- 
ment that is bound to deal with a mass of current business. It 
seems to me that the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
perfectly free from all administrative work, has the power and the 
time and the opportunity to get information, especially from 
unofficial sources, and to think about these problems in a way 
which has never been done before. 

It is wonderful to me how all the work that is done by the 
Institute remains entirely beyond suspicion of all party politics 
and trivial issues. I think it is a great achievement. Some- 
times it is thought that unless an institution is associated with a 
certain policy or party it cannot have the vigour to be a really 
living thing, but the Royal Institute of International Affairs is 
getting more vigorous and is doing more work every year. If it 
does not launch any policy of its own and keeps entirely free from 
party politics it can produce from all parties a mass of information 
and data which is available for anybody who wants information. 

The Institute is fortunate in that it has been partly endowed 
through private munificence. It began in a very small way and 
attracted attention and confidence, and confidence gained for it 
valuable gifts of money. It has always been a remarkable thing 
to me that whereas as a rule policy or party is necessary to produce 
gifts of money, these gifts of money have been produced for an 
institution not connected with party or policy but with a study of 
inestimable value. I always bear in mind that a vast amount of 
that has been due to the personal qualities and energy of Mr. 
Lionel Curtis. He convinced these individuals that the work 
which the Institute was going to do, and which could not be done 
except by something like the Institute, was of very great import- 
ance, and he convinced them also that the work would be carried 
out in the impartial spirit which is necessary to arrive at the truth, 
and that making that easily available would be the sole motive 
and inspiring purpose of the Institute. 

The Institute has developed largely and it has been absolutely 
faithful to these designs. It remains to-day, in my opinion, a 
most valuable source of information for any government office, of 
a kind which has never been available before and of a kind which 
is available for anyone who wants to study important problems, 
and which would not be available now except for the existence 
of the Institute. It is of inestimable value to the Government of 
this country and to the people of this country if they will make 
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the use of it which can be made, and which will be of ever-increas- 
ing value. 

We have an example to-day of how people have got to under- 
stand, in a way they never understood before the War, that pros- 
perity is bound up with an international understanding of our 
economic interdependence on each other. The Institute is doing 
a living work which indirectly will be of the greatest consequence 
to international understanding. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR NEILL MALCOLM, in proposing the toast of 
‘Our Guests,’’ said— 


For the second time it is my privilege to propose to you the 
health of Our Guests. This is only the second of our Annual 
Dinners, but I think we may say that now we are fairly launched. 
We had the honour of receiving last time the Foreign Minister, 
and to-night the Prime Minister of this country. It is a wonderful 
thing, I am sure you will agree, that on a night like this, when 
Europe is almost tottering, the Prime Minister of England should 
have found time to come here and to deliver a speech of such 
first-rate importance. 

If we really carry out half the investigations and do anything 
to solve any of the problems which he has set the Institute, we 
shall have reason to be satisfied with our work. A year ago the 
Foreign Minister set two problems before us. One was the 
relations of this country with the Far East; the other was 
the economic inter-relation of the States of the world. It is the 
second of these problems which is uppermost in our minds to-night. 

Not very long after the Foreign Minister spoke last year it 
became very evident that a crisis was impending in Europe. 
Towards the beginning of this year things began to look a little 
better, but in the last few weeks the crisis has developed with 
extreme speed. During a period of five years it was possible for 
many nations to join together, act together, consult together, and 
decide on a policy the aim of which was purely destruction. Is 
it not possible for the nations of Europe to unite for some form of 
policy the object of which shall be reconstruction ? 

We have many distinguished guests this evening. Besides 
the Prime Minister we have had the honour of receiving the High 
Commissioners of Canada, Australia, the Irish Free State and 
Southern Rhodesia. We have representatives of all the political 
parties, not only as our guests but as our members. We have as 
the representative of the Liberal Party our most valued and 
honoured President, Lord Grey; representing the Conservative 
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Party we have Lord Stonehaven, who has occupied one of the 
most responsible positions in our Empire and now fills a very 
important post in the counsels of the Conservative Party ; and the 
third Party is represented by the Prime Minister himself. This is 
emblematic of how people of different views may meet for one 
great purpose, and our purpose is the investigation and ascertain- 
ment of truth. 

We have another guest whose name I propose to couple with 
the toast of Our Guests, and that is Sir Arthur Salter. If there is 
one man more than another, outside the highest political posts, who 
has done outstanding work in the reconstruction of Europe since 
the War, it is Sir Arthur Salter. To you of Chatham House his 
name is well known. You know how he has been occupied during 
the last twelve years. Europe has benefited more than any of us 
can say from his labours, devotion and ability. It is only those 
who have worked with him, day in and day out, who can really 
speak as I should like to speak in telling you of the immense value 
of his public service. I hope he may tell us something of what 
his labours have been and of the possibilities of the future. 

I ask you to drink the health of Our Guests, coupling with your 
toast the name of Sir Arthur Salter. 


Str ARTHUR SALTER, responding, said— 

I am glad that my title to speak to-night for the Guests at the 
Dinner is not that I am a stranger to the Institute, for I was an 
original member. If I have any title to speak as a guest it is 
perhaps this: that after more than ten years’ work in other 
countries and after half a year’s work in another hemisphere, I 
have to-day formally resumed residence in my own land. 

As one who has just returned from China I am extremely glad 
to know that the problem of China and of the Orient in general is 
occupying a very large part of the attention and work of Chatham 
House, which is about to send out a delegation to the forthcoming 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Hangchow. If 
we were thinking only of the immediate causes or remedies for the 
present crisis and depression, I should not say this, because I do 
not think that anything that is happening in China or the Orient 
has been a substantial factor in causing the present depression, or 
that anything which may happen in that part of the world is 
likely to be a substantial factor in putting an end to it. 

But research must take a long view into the future, and if we 
are taking that long view I cannot but believe that China, with 
her immense population of some four hundred millions, with her 
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immense natural resources, and with her standards of education 
and civilisation, will be a very large factor both in the world’s 
economic future and in the world’s political problems. 

Coming, as I did, from China to India, I could not help being 
struck by the incomparably better climate and natural resources, 
and I think also the better average human physique that China 
enjoys, and by the fact that in spite of these advantages, China, 
because she has not had stable peace or stable government, has 
an average standard of living not twice but only half that of 
India. That unquestionably is a fact to bear in mind in relation 
to the whole problem of the association of this country with India. 
But it is also some measure of what kind of leap forward China 
can make and what kind of economic development she can 
achieve and what kind of opportunity she can offer for the most 
productive form of capital investment, as soon as she achieves, as 
she soon may achieve, a united, comprehensive and competent 
government. 

The Prime Minister has referred to what I think is obviously 
the fundamental fact in the life of our present generation—the 
immense and miraculous improvement in the mechanism of the 
transmission of news, and the intricate, sensitive, defective and 
effective national economic system which has been based on that 
improved mechanism, so sensitive and quickly operating that now 
the effect of any event is transmitted everywhere in an incredibly 
short time and is felt in the remotest factories throughout the 
world. 

At this moment we are only too conscious of the effect of this 
in extending the range of disaster throughout the world. But it 
is as well to remember that the mechanism is just as fully at the 
service of remedial and constructive effort as it is of the forces of 
destruction; just as fully at the service of wisdom as of folly. 

As one went from one country to another it was impressive 
to see how India was suffering owing to the industrial situation in 
other hemispheres, how the fall in the value of silver in London 
or New York had its reaction in Calcutta or Shanghai. But 
examples of the extended range of the remedial forces were no 
less interesting. In Japan men had studied the recent Reports 
on Gold issued by the League of Nations,! and I am sure that the 
valuable report 2 this Institute is about to publish on the same 


1 First and Second Interim Reports of the Gold Delegation of the Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations, 1930 and 1931. 
2 The International Gold Problem : Collected Papers. To be published shortly 


by the Oxford University Press. 
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subject will have a sale in that distant country. Most impressive 
of all was to see the Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York a few weeks ago, at the crisis of the Austrian trouble which 
preceded the German trouble, turning alternately to a telephone 
on his left and exercising his influence in the Middle West, and to 
a telephone on his right and speaking to the Governor of our own 
Bank of England herein London. When the history of the present 
financial crisis is written, the transatlantic telephone, which played 
its part in extending the trouble of 1929, will be found to have 
played no less a part in the remedial plan proposed by President 
Hoover. 

It is not in every respect a matter of regret that through this 
great financial crisis some of the defects which have always been 
latent in our system, and the disastrous forces that have always 
been potent, should have become patent. For the result is that 
the remedial and constructive forces of the world are being called 
into play. Even if the efforts being made at this moment should 
not be sufficient, the resources of civilisation are not exhausted. 
There is the Bank for International Settlements, there are the 
conferences between banking institutions, there are the personal 
contacts between Ministers which were referred to to-day. These 
and other methods remain in the background, and the world is 
making a very determined and, let us hope, successful effort to 
cope with this crisis. 

If I were asked for a single principle which seems to stand out 
in the recent history of the world, I should be inclined to say that 
in every kind of trouble, financial, economic or political, the first 
instinct of every country is to run for cover, and the only wisdom 
is not to run for cover but to stand together. The financial crisis 
in which we are at the moment was precipitated a few weeks ago 
by the fact that a number of great banking institutions acted very 
much as the depositors in a savings bank do in a time of crisis 
when they begin in a panic to withdraw their money. 

But the crisis would not have been thus precipitated had there 
not been the more enduring and deeper troubles in the international 
situation underneath. The obvious defect in the present financial 
situation, as analysed in the Macmillan Report ! published in 
London yesterday, is the fact that the world has during this post- 
War period largely built its economic life—in respect of its long- 
termas well as its short-term needs—on a basis of short-term credit. 
And to build for long-term needs on a basis of short-term credit is, 


1 Great Britain: Committee on Finance and Industry : Report. [Macmillan 
Report.] 1931. (Cmd. 3897. 322pp. 5s.) 
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as the world is now discovering, like buying an umbrella which, 
as soon as the storm comes, you find to be only a parasol. 

Underlying not only the financial trouble, but all the diffi- 
culties in the economic, social and political development of the 
world is the lack of confidence in the maintenance of peace and 
peaceful relations. If we look back on the history of the last ten 
years, we'see clearly that the fundamental problem of the present 
time is the need to strengthen, support and supplement the 
collective principle which is expressed alike in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, the Kellogg Pact and Locarno. In my 
view the whole future of the history of the world depends on which 
of the two principles which are visibly struggling now for mastery 
of the world’s faith will be successful—this universal or collective 
principle or the alternative of national armaments and military 
alliance to which every country leans in so far as it loses confidence 
in the first. 

The problem of the maintenance of a stable peace in the world 
is not merely a part of the problem with which we are dealing in 
international affairs. It is the very root of the problem. If it 
were solved the financial crisis could be settled within a week. 
And when we face other problems we find that all the difficulties 
which look almost insuperable would be well on the way to solu- 
tion if we could take for granted a stable and sure basis of peace 
in the world. 

It is my deepest conviction that the greatest need of our age is 
to strengthen this collective system, and to make it more and more 
the system on which each country forms its policy, turning to 
collective security rather than to the alternative of national 
armaments and alliances. 

I mention this at this moment because the lead which the 
United States has given during this last month encourages me to 
hope that, if that lead is not followed by reaction but by a further 
lead, it may be a decisive turning of the scales in favour of the 
collective system. While there are definite limits set by American 
opinion and American tradition to what an American Government 
can do, I am convinced that within those limits American leader- 
ship could produce such support for the collective system as would 
establish it as the basis on which the whole world would build its 
further policy. 

The issue is by no means assured at present, for it may be that 
there will be a reaction. It may be that America will go forward ; 
it may be she will go back. Which she does depends a great deal 
on what happens in America, but also a great deal on what happens 
QQ2 
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on this side of the Atlantic. Overwhelmingly the strongest force 
that put through the plan of June 2oth last was the pressure of 
the unavoidable effects of the present world situation, the inescap- 
able interdependence of American interests with the general 
conditions of the world. One great political maxim, “‘ No taxa- 
tion without representation,” has largely expressed the political 
aspirations of the world and has largely determined the course of 
history in previous centuries. The world is now learning what 
will, I believe, be the effective political principle of the twentieth 
century. It is, ‘‘ No income without responsibility ’’—no income 
without a proportionate responsibility for the economic, social 
and political system upon which that income depends. I believe 
that year by year the irresistible force of that principle will be 
more strongly felt, and that we shall see extended side by side a 
world economic system and a more assured world political system. 

One last word: Underlying the special problems of finance, 
economics and politics there is a deeper problem. Some of you 
in this room perhaps remember the great speech made by General 
Smuts in the chaos of the War’s first aftermath, when, perplexed 
by difficulties on every side and confronted with the apparent 
inadequacy of man’s wisdom to deal with them, he cried, “ Things 
are in the saddle and they ride mankind.”” Can man by collective 
wisdom control his own specialised activities? Can he master 
the Frankenstein he himself has created? This is the great issue 
of our age. 

If he is to do so the world must achieve concerted policy and 
concerted action; and both must be based upon the pooled 
knowledge that only research can give—research drawing its 
riches not from dead facts but, as the Prime Minister has said, 
from living experience. To this basic foundation of knowledge 
and research Chatham House, with parallel institutions in other 
capitals linked together at international centres, is making a great 
contribution. With that foundation to build on, man can, if he 
will, refuse to be the victim of his own creations; he can insist on 
being the master of his own fate and the controller of his own 
destiny. 


THE Rt. Hon. THE LORD STONEHAVEN, in proposing the toast of 
‘‘ The Chairman,’’ said— 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, to-night is a very remarkable 
evening, not merely for the Institute but in our national life, and 
it would not have been nearly so remarkable if Lord Grey had not 
been in the Chair. He is by instinct and tradition an English 
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country gentleman, something of which we have a monopoly in 
this country, something that is our greatest glory. It carries with 
it the tradition of public service, and it is in that capacity that we 
revere and respect him. But apart from those qualities Lord 
Grey will live for all time because he has produced five of the 
masterpieces of our language: Fly Fishing, Twenty-Five Years, 
Fallodon Papers, Speeches on Foreign Affairs, and, by no means 
least, The Charm of Birds. They are books we all read and re-read 
and endeavour to make our children read as well. 

Amongst the happiest recollections of five happy years in 
Australia, I think the happiest is that of a few weeks spent every 
year on a delightful stream in New South Wales, where I used to 
fish all day and in the evening re-read Fly Fishing. 

It is recorded of a very distinguished fellow-countryman of 
ours who entered Parliament after having achieved for himself a 
name in another field, that he was asked, ‘‘ What in the world 
induced you, having achieved the great position you have achieved, 
to enter the rough and tumble of party politics and go into the 
House of Commons?’”’ His answer was, “‘ Once in every fifteen 
years there arises something which makes everybody ready to give 
their eyes to be a Member of the House of Commons.” I remem- 
ber such an occasion in August 1914, when Lord Grey made a 
speech that none who heard will ever forget, a speech which in 
dignified terms expressed the determination of Great Britain to 
stick to her friends and uphold her honour. 

Lord Grey deprecated reference to past speeches, but he said 
that was only to be deplored if it caused annoyance or aggravation 
to the speakers. I do not think I should cause annoyance or 
aggravation either to you or to him if I refer to Lord Grey’s 
speech on that occasion, because I think it is both relevant and 
true: ‘‘In a great crisis a man has to do what is in him to 
do. Just this is what he will and must do, and he can do no 
other.” 

That recalls to me an occasion when I happened to be present 
when Lord French was inspecting the cavalry regiment to which I 
was attached for nineteen days, for the purpose of learning the 
whole business of a cavalry officer. I remember after luncheon 
he said: ‘‘Gentlemen, remember that your value in war is pre- 
cisely your value in peace. When war breaks out there is no 
more opportunity for training.” 

Every one of us, and more than any those who went through 
the War, should do everything in our power to ensure that our 
disagreements, occurring with other nations as they must occur, 
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should not be settled by that terrible sacrifice of life which is 
brought about by war. We are determined, are we not, that, 
confronted with a totally new set of conditions, we should show 
the same measure of patriotism and the same sacrifice of our 
personal interests in the interests of the country as of late we were 
called upon to offer when the War broke out in1g14. It is because 
Lord Grey, as described in those few words in which he referred 
to his action in 1914, did what was in him, that he is honoured for 
his action by every one of us in this country to-day. 

We are confronted with an extraordinary list of problems, as 
sketched by the Prime Minister, not less difficult than those which 
confronted us when the War broke out, and we rely on the instincts 
of our fellow-countrymen to prove our right, not merely to the 
headship of a great Empire, but to show the world that democracy 
is the real source of happiness for mankind. 

I ask you to drink Lord Grey’s health. 


LorpD GREY, responding, said— 


Thank you very much for the way in which you have received 
this toast. I thank Lord Stonehaven very cordially for the very 
kind words in which he proposed it. Everybody has some little 
weak spot which makes him sensitive to praise, and I must confess 
that, as far as Iam concerned, there is nothing which gives me more 
pleasure than to hear that a book I have written has given pleasure. 
It makes one feel that the writing of the book was worth while. 
I am not sure that the knowledge that one has given pleasure by 
the writing of a book is not more acceptable than any compliments 
on one’s public work. 

Lord Stonehaven and I sat together in the House of Commons 
for many years. We did not sit on the same side. We sat 
opposite to each other, and you get a better view of people when 
you sit opposite them. Since then he has done very great public 
service in a very high position in Australia, the highest position 
that a British subject can attain in any Dominion. Now he has 
come back and is proposing to take an active part in the political 
work in this country. There again I do not know if we shall find 
ourselves in agreement. I think it was John Stuart Mill who said 
a long time ago that a man’s environment and bringing up decided 
very largely whether he should be a Liberal or a Conservative, 
but that a man’s own character and qualities decided whether he 
should be a good Liberal or Conservative. 

It is very important for this country that there should be 
different parties; that is the science of working democracy. It 
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is also very important that while there are differences, the different 
parties should be able to respect each other, and that depends on 
the character of the individuals composing the different parties. 
I am glad that Lord Stonehaven is not the only gentleman whom 
I have sat opposite in the House of Commons who is doing good 
work in the public life of the country. 

The late Lord Morley said that if you wanted to know a man’s 
real character you should take first of all the opinion of the people 
in the Government Office over which he presided; secondly, the 
opinion of his political opponents, and last of all the opinion of his 
political friends. I am delighted to have had my health proposed 
by Lord Stonehaven in so kind a speech, and I hope men like him 
will always take an active part in the politics of the country. 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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AT the present time perhaps some apology is needed for mak- 
ing even the most modest contribution to the immense and ever- 
growing volume of discussion upon the question of disarmament. 
My excuse must be found in the neglect of most writers to con- 
sider the lessons which we may learn from history. Amid all the 
mass of books and articles which are now being written it is not 
easy to find any reasoned analysis of the efforts which men have 
made to deal with this problem in the course of the hundred years 
which preceded the Great War. Consciously or unconsciously, the 
impression conveyed to the general public is that we are here 
facing a new problem and that we are approaching it with minds 
which have somehow been cleansed and purified by the spirit of 
a new internationalism. For myself, I believe this impression to 
be both false and dangerous—false, because it ignores historical 
facts, and dangerous, because it is only at our great peril that we 
can allow ourselves to lie under any illusions as to the nature of 
the forces which still govern the actions of men. 

In point of fact, the question of disarmament has now been 
officially under discussion for one hundred and fifteen years. 
Among private writers the discussion can be traced back for many 
centuries, but I cannot now attempt to record, even in outline, the 
history of this debate. My task is merely to suggest some of the 
practical lessons which we may draw from the official discussions 
which have taken place between responsible statesmen in the 
course of the century that elapsed between the Congress of Vienna 
and the Great War. Except for the necessary interruptions 
caused by various wars, this official exchange of views has been 
very nearly continuous, and it has never been dropped for more 
than a few years at a time. We have no ground for suggesting 
that the successive proposals have been anything but sincere. 
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If, then, we find that they have led to no result, I think we may 
infer that the reasons for this failure have been both permanent 
and substantial, that they are rooted in causes which it is beyond 
the power of individual statesmen to control. My own belief is 
that the fundamental principles of national policy, like the 
fundamental principles of strategy, remain essentially the same, 
irrespective of the changes which may take place in economic 
conditions or in technical equipment. Our business is to interpret 
aright this drama of international relations, which in itself is 
merely a part—a play within a play—of the greater drama of 
human life. The actors change, the costumes change, and the 
stage machinery is changed, but the plot and the essential réles 
remain the same. 

In the time available this evening it would be quite impossible 
to give a reasonably complete account even of the official dis- 
cussions of the disarmament problem, and I shall therefore content 
myself with drawing your attention to four episodes, each of which, 
I think, holds a lesson for us in our own day. The first of these 
will be the proposal made by the Tsar Alexander I. in March 1816. 
The second will be the proposal made by Napoleon III. in November 
1863. Thirdly, I shall ask you to consider the Russian action in 
1870 in repudiating the provisions of the Treaty of Paris relating 
to the Black Sea. Lastly, we must examine the discussions which 
took place at the Hague Peace Conference in 1899. 

In 1815 the Congress of Vienna separated in the firm belief that 
it had restored a righteous and a lasting peace to a world which 
the Napoleonic adventure had shaken to its foundations. To this 
end it set up a new authority, which in substance, though not in 
form, was very much like the body which we now know as the 
Council of the League of Nations. The principle of international 
unity was, indeed, much more strongly emphasised in the Vienna 
settlement than it was in the Peace Treaties of 1919, and the 
actual authority vested in the allied sovereigns by the scheme of 
the Holy Alliance went far beyond any powers that have been 
entrusted to the organs of the League. The authors of the Holy 
Alliance had a vision of Europe united by the bonds of a common 
religion and a common acceptance of monarchical government. 
The guardianship of these principles was entrusted to the Great 
Powers, and in exercising this guardianship they were expressly 
empowered to override the local and national sovereignties which 
in our own day the Covenant of the League has been so careful to 
preserve. 

It was in the atmosphere generated by this settlement that the 
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Russian Emperor addressed to Lord Castlereagh his letter of the 
21st March, 1816, advocating a general reduction of armaments. 
The primary purpose of this letter was to reconcile British opinion 
to the proposed scheme of the Holy Alliance. The general accept- 
ance of the principles of the Holy Alliance, so the Tsar argued, 
would make it possible to relieve Europe from the burden and the 
danger of excessive armaments. 

But the Tsar laid himself open to an obvious rejoinder. 
Castlereagh could scarcely refrain from pointing out that all the 
other allied Powers had already carried out substantial reductions 
of their armed forces, and that the Russian army was by far the 
largest in Europe. He therefore suggested that the Tsar could 
most usefully forward the cause of disarmament by undertaking a 
considerable reduction of the Russian army. In the course of the 
correspondence Castlereagh went on to point out that the figures 
of armed forces could never be considered in isolation, but only 
in their relation to the various other factors—political, economic 
and geographical—which governed the problem of security in each 
particular country. In this view Metternich entirely concurred. 
Castlereagh further pointed out that Great Britain had already 
limited her forces to the lowest figure that was consistent with the 
defence of her scattered Empire and the maintenance of its vital 
communications. While sympathising in principle with the 
Russian proposal, Great Britain herself could go no further unless 
Russia led the way. 

But there were also difficulties on the Russian side. The 
British Government looked with some suspicion upon the 
tendencies of Russian policy in Turkey and in Persia, and it was 
in the situation upon these frontiers that Russia claimed to find a 
justification for the maintenance of her immense standing armies. 
The Tsar declared with some emphasis that Great Britain had no 
right to interest herself in his relations with Turkey and with 
Persia. Upon these questions of Oriental policy he laid down 
the equivalent of a Monroe Doctrine; for Russia they were not 
international but solely domestic problems, with which no other 
European Power had the right to interfere. That being so, he 
claimed that the strength of his own forces was determined by 
considerations of internal order, and that the Russian armies 
could not constitute a menace to the peace of Europe. I need 
hardly say that this argument did not carry conviction in London. 

Many other points arose in the course of this discussion, but 
for the present I am only concerned to emphasise those which 
directly bear upon the problem of disarmament as we know it 
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to-day. Its value for us lies in this—that for the first time it 
brings clearly into relief the essential principle that the state of 
armaments in each country primarily depends upon conditions 
which are internal to that country, or at least upon conditions 
which that country regards as internal. To Great Britain the 
dominating factors were the dispersion of her Empire and the 
length of its communications. To Russia, according to her own 
statement, the governing factor was to be found in her long 
Asiatic frontiers. In each case the country concerned was 
bound to maintain that it was the only possible judge of its own 
needs. 

In other words, armaments can be measured only in terms of 
the functions which they may reasonably be called upon to per- 
form, and in each case these functions are determined in the first 
instance by internal considerations. As we shall sce later, they 
must also be determined by the external political situation. For 
the moment I am only concerned to emphasise the necessity of 
measuring armaments in terms of their functions. Until this 
principle is admitted, any discussion of figures is clearly doomed 
to futility. Any attempt to discuss the measure of armaments 
without at the same time discussing the probable use of arma- 
ments is like trying to settle the level of wages without reference 
to the cost of living. 

In 1830 the exchange of views upon the Russian proposals 
came toanend. By that time it was indeed clear that the world 
could nut rest for ever upon the basis laid down by the Holy 
Alliance. Great Britain had withdrawn from the council of great 
monarchs and resumed that policy of detachment which has 
always proved to be her truest wisdom. The success of the Greek 
rebellion had shown that for the future the Turkish question must 
form a necessary part of the general politics of Europe. Across 
the ocean the revolt of the Spanish colonies had made it clear that 
European problems were world problems, and that it was within 
the power of the new world to upset the balance of the old. Even 
within Europe itself the revolt of Belgium and many other dis- 
turbing events afforded convincing proof that the Vienna settle- 
ment could not last for ever. That settlement depended for its 
permanence upon the willingness of the four great allied Powers 
to cooperate by diplomatic and military action in enforcing its 
terms, and the withdrawal of Great Britain from the common 
councils rendered the execution of this policy impossible. Canning 
refused to participate any longer in what he called “ government 
by Areopagus,”’ and this decision meant that for the next century 
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nationalism took the place of a despotic internationalism as the 
guiding principle of politics. 

The failure of the Russian proposals did not deter Louis 
Philippe from reopening the question of disarmament in 1831, but 
upon this and other incidents I shall not dwell. I pass at once to 
the proposal made by Napoleon III. in 1863, since here we have 
again a clear illustration of fundamental and permanent principles. 

The whole of this correspondence only covers three wecks. 
It begins with a formal letter from Napoleon to Queen Victoria, 
inviting her to take part in a general Congress for the revision 
of the Vienna treaties and the settlement of the affairs of Europe. 
To this the Queen makes a formal reply, and Russell then writes 
to say that, before accepting the invitation, the British Govern- 
ment wishes to know what subjects are to be discussed at the 
proposed Congress. The French Foreign Minister, M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, replies by enumerating all the most difficult problems then 
troubling Europe—the rebellion in Poland, the dispute between 
Denmark and Prussia, the anarchy in the Danubian provinces, the 
relations between Italy and Austria, and the position of the Pope. 
This was indeed a formidable list of highly explosive materials, 
but there was still one more item for the agenda. 


“ Lastly ’’ [the letter went on], “‘ must we renounce, without fresh 
attempts at conciliation, the hope of lightening the burden imposed on 
the nations by the disproportionate Armaments occasioned by mutual 
distrust ? ”’ 


Lord Russell evidently had no doubts upon the subject, for 
his answer, elaborate and closely reasoned though it was, was sent 
by return. He went carefully through each item of the proposed 
agenda, and made it clear that there was no hope in any of these 
cases of reaching the unanimous agreement which was necessary 
for a settlement of the problem. That being so, the Congress 
could achieve nothing beyond providing a platform for the formal 
statement of conflicting views, and the result would be to leave 
matters worse than they were before. 


“‘ But if the mere expression of opinions and wishes would accom- 
plish no possible results, it appears certain that the deliberations of a 
Congress would consist of demands and pretensions put forward by 
some and resisted by others; and, there being no superior authority in 
such an Assembly to enforce the decisions of a majority, the Congress 
would probably separate, leaving many of its members on worse terms 
with each other than they had been when they met. But if this would 
be the probable result, it follows that no decrease of armaments is 
likely to be effected by the proposed Congress.” 
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The Emperor was keenly disappointed, but Russell’s answer 
was Clearly final, and the French proposal was therefore abandoned. 

I have referred to this correspondence because it seems to me 
to bring out with clearness two essential points. The first is that 
the state of armaments inevitably depends upon the political 
situation at any given moment. The purpose of armaments is 
to give effect to the national will, either by direct action in time 
of war, or by potential action in time of peace. Their existence 
presupposes, and their use, actual or potential, depends upon, a 
conflict of these national wills in two or more states. All con- 
flicts of human wills can only be resolved in one of three ways—by 
superior authority, by voluntary agreement, or by force. Lord 
Russell pointed out, and it is equally true to-day, that in inter- 
national relations superior authority does not in fact exist. There- 
fore—and this is the second point—if a solution by force is to be 
avoided, a solution by agreement must somehow be found. In 
other words, an agreement upon the political problems is a con- 
dition precedent to any agreed reduction of armaments. Until 
we have eliminated the causes of war it is of little use to talk 
about the tools. 

Indeed, I might illustrate this point by reference to a much 
earlier and perhaps somewhat higher authority than that of Lord 
Russell. Excessive quotation has now tended to make us some- 
what weary of the great language of Isaiah’s vision, in which he 
foretells that the peoples 


“shall beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 


But when these words are quoted by enthusiastic orators, the 
context is usually omitted. If we read a little further, we find 
that Isaiah insists upon some rather important conditions which 
must be fulfilled before disarmament becomes possible. The 
transgressors must be destroyed, the kingdom of righteousness 
and justice must be established, and the Lord must be accepted as 
the Judge among the nations. In a word, justice is the first 
condition of peace. 

But this is a digression, and I hasten to return to the nine- 
teenth century. The years immediately following 1863 saw the 
rapid aggrandisement of the Prussian power by three successful 
wars against Denmark, Austria, and France. Early in 1870 Lord 
Clarendon had rather timidly approached Bismarck upon the 
question of disarmament, but was sharply rebuffed, and in 
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January 1871 the success of the Bismarckian philosophy was 
dramatically presented before all the world by the proclamation 
of the German Empire at Versailles. Meanwhile there had 
occurred an incident—the third in my series—which is of some 
significance in the history of disarmament. The Treaty of Paris 
in 1856 had set up a form of local disarmament by prohibiting 
the maintenance of any substantial naval forces or military arsenals 
upon the Black Sea. In the autumn of 1870 Russia took advantage 
of the Franco-Prussian War to repudiate these obligations. France 
was helpless, Prussia was sympathetic, and Great Britain alone 
protested against an act the cynicism of which was only aggra- 
vated by the flimsiness of the reasons put forward in its justifica- 
tion. Next year the conduct of Russia was ratified ex post facto by 
a new treaty, which contained a special clause solemnly asserting 
the inviolability of all treaties. Can we learn anything from this 
incident? I think we can. 

The limitation of armaments may take many forms, and one 
of these is the neutralisation or, as it is sometimes called, the 
de-militarisation, of particular areas. Of this the Suez Canal 
affords a well-known example, and the Canal was always scrupu- 
lously respected by belligerent Powers until it was attacked by 
the Turks and the Germansin 1915. The treaties which purported 
to neutralise Belgium and Luxembourg were based upon the same 
principle of excluding certain vital areas from the scope of legiti- 
mate war. But local limitation presents the same difficulties as 
any other kind. The particular difficulty which I wish to illustrate 
from this incident is that no form of limitation ever operates 
impartially. It must always press more hardly upon cone country 
than upon another. Broadly speaking, every scheme of limitation 
aims at perpetuating the situation which exists at some given 
moment, and it is extremely unlikely that any given situation will 
be equally pleasing to all concerned. ‘The effect of the restrictions 
imposed by the Treaty of Paris was to stamp with permanence 
the consequences of the defeat of Russia in the Crimean War. 
Although in form they applied to Turkey as well as to Russia, 
their primary purpose and their practical effect were to protect 
Turkey from a Russian naval attack. Incidentally they also 
served to protect Egypt and the British communications with 
India from the same danger. That being so, it is not surprising 
to find that Russia took the earliest opportunity of breaking 
through her bonds. All strength is relative, and the effect of 
neutralising the Black Sea was to increase the relative military 
strength of Turkey by diminishing that of Russia. But we must 
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remember that the same difficulty is inherent in all forms of limita- 
tion. The problem of defence is essentially a single and undivided 
problem for each country, and the several means of defence cannot 
be considered in isolation from the whole problem. Thus the 
abolition or restriction of particular weapons means a corre- 
sponding increase in the value of other weapons. ‘The reduction 
of naval strength is equivalent to an increase in the striking value 
of the land and air forces. The abolition of submarines means an 
increase in the value of surface ships. Whatever may be the 
agencies or the areas which we select for artificial limitation, it is 
essential to bear in mind that the limitation, though in form 
equally applicable to all parties, will in its actual effect press more 
heavily upon some than upon others. 

I pass now to the Hague Peace Conference of 1899. This 
Conference was the result of a circular letter issued by the Russian 
Government in August 1898, and its primary purpose was dis- 
armament. In this letter Count Muravieff urged the necessity 
for a reduction of armaments in language which is substantially 
the same as that with which we are familiar in the current litera- 
ture of the present day. Four months later he issued a second 
circular letter proposing a draft agenda for the Conference. So 
far as questions of disarmament were concerned, the main points 
of this agenda were the non-augmentation of effective forces for 
a term of years, the non-augmentation of military budgets for the 
same period, the prohibition of new weapons and explosives, the 
prohibition of aerial bombardment, and the prohibition of sub- 
marines andrams. All political questions were expressly excluded 
from the scope of the deliberations, a proviso which in itself would 
have been sufficient to render futile any discussion of disarma- 
ment. In the result the Conference produced a number of con- 
ventions relating to the conduct of war by land and sea, and these 
were further elaborated by the second Hague Conference of 1907. 
The language of these conventions contained so many deliberate 
ambiguities, and the provisions themselves were qualified by so 
many exceptions and reservations, that the experience of the Great 
War proved them to be of but little practical value. Upon the 
great problem of disarmament, the original raison d’étre of the 
whole Conference, it proved impossible to agree upon anything 
except a vague resolution asserting that the limitation of military 
charges was “‘ much to be desired.” 

When the Conference met, the question of disarmament was 
referred to a commission, and the debates of this commission are 
extremely instructive, but the time at my disposal this evening 
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compels me to limit my comments to one vital point. As I have 
already pointed out, one item in the agenda was a Russian pro- 
posal that the States should agree not to increase their military 
budgets for a period of five years. The German military delegate, 
Colonel von Schwarzoff, at once put his finger upon the weak 
point of this scheme. The problem of defence, he pointed out, 
was not a mere matter of numbers, but a complex of many factors. 
Among those which he enumerated I shall draw your attention to 
one only, namely, the railway system in each country. In the 
course of subsequent discussions it was made clear that the 
acceptance of any such agreement as Russia proposed would have 
prevented Germany from increasing her army, but it would not 
have prevented Russia from building new railways. The limita- 
tion of effectives meant little to Russia, because her man-power 
was practically unlimited, and her existing forces were already as 
much as she could possibly handle. The weak point in the Russian 
military organisation was the unavoidable slowness of her mobilisa- 
tion and her difficulty in moving troops and supplies to the points 
where they were needed. The essential need of Russia was not 
men, but the power of moving them. In effect, therefore, the 
proposed agreement would have arrested the military develop- 
ment of Germany, but it would not have arrested that of Russia. 

What does this mean? Tomy mind it is the most fundamental 
difficulty underlying all proposals for the reduction or limitation 
of armaments by express agreement. The point is this, that in 
the last analysis the word ‘‘ armaments ”’ is incapable of definition 
in terms either of men, or of materials, or of money. That is to 
say, the ultimate armed power of any nation is nothing less than 
the whole of its power in men, women and material wealth. 
Every human being and every material thing which can possibly 
be brought within the control of any naticnal government can 
be made, by proper organisation, to increase the military strength 
of that nation. Colonel von Schwarzoff mentioned railways as a 
particular example, which had a special bearing upon the 
relative positions of Russia and Germany, and the experience of 
the Great War proved that upon this point he was absolutely 
right. But the principle is not limited to this one example. The 
principle covers everything. Foodstuffs, mineral resources, civil 
aviation, the merchant marine, river and canal communications, 
dockyards, these and many other factors all affect the total 
military strength which a nation can put forth in the event of 
war. For this reason none of these factors can be neglected in 
any true calculation of armaments. To label expenditure upon 
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some of these objects as “‘ military ” and expenditure upon others 
as “‘ non-military ’’ is a mere matter of book-keeping convenience 
which bears no real relation to the actual needs of warfare in 
modern times. 

Perhaps I may be able to make this point more clear by 
reminding you that the difficulty of defining armaments is 
essentially the same as the older difficulty of defining contraband. 
For more than three centuries statesmen and lawyers have 
occupied themselves with the problem of drawing a line between 
those articles which are and those which are not contraband of 
war. In 1909 the London Conference, in which the ten leading 
naval Powers took part, did succeed in arriving at an agreement 
upon this difficult problem. This agreement classified all articles 
under the traditional three heads—absolute contraband, condi- 
tional contraband and non-contraband. Looking back on these 
lists in the light of subsequent experience it seems almost incredible 
that the delegates should have failed so completely to visualise 
the character of the next war. For example, such essential things 
as cotton, rubber and metallic ores were included in the list of 
articles which could never be declared contraband. Fortunately 
the Declaration of London was never ratified. If it had been 
ratified, the result would have been to paralyse the operations of 
our navy in the Great War. What actually happened was that 
the Allies ultimately found themselves compelled to include in 
the list of contraband almost all commodities that were of any 
practical use at all. In other words, they were compelled to 
recognise the principle that modern war involves the complete 
organisation and control of the whole life of the nation. 

At this point perhaps I may attempt to summarise the lessons 
which we may learn from the historical episodes which I have 
suggested for your consideration. 

The first point is this, that the armed strength which each 
nation requires for its defence will depend in the first instance 
upon such internal factors as the character and geographical 
distribution of its territory, the form of its government, the 
character and distribution of its population, and the nature of its 
internal communications by land and water. This appears 
clearly from the correspondence exchanged with Russia more 
than a hundred years ago. 

Secondly, the state of armaments is determined at any given 
time by the existing international situation, and therefore any 
agreement for the limitation of armaments presupposes an agree- 
ment upon the main political problems, which, so long as they 
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remain unsolved, contain within themselves the causes of war. 
That is the main point in Lord Russell’s reply to the French 
proposals of 1863. 

Thirdly, agreements for limitation of armaments, although in 
form they may be impartial, can never be impartial in their 
actual operation. In so far as they are effective, their inevitable 
result is to confirm the status quo at some given moment, to render 
permanent the results achieved by the last war. For this reason 
the Powers against which they operate will be very strongly 
tempted to break through the restrictions imposed at the first 
favourable opportunity. This is the lesson which we may learn 
from Russia’s action in 1870 in repudiating the provisions of the 
Treaty of Paris for the de-militarisation of the Black Sea. 

Fourthly, it is utterly impossible to devise any definition of the 
word “‘ armaments ”’ which will correspond to the facts of modern 
war, whether we try to frame the definition in terms of men, in 
terms of material, or in terms of money. This fundamental 
difficulty, together with many others which I have not attempted 
to mention, emerges clearly from the debates which took place 
at the Hague in 1899. 

We who meet at Chatham House are not an historical society. 
Our purpose is to discuss the international problems of our own 
day, and I should not have ventured to inflict this paper upon 
you if I thought that the events which I have recalled had only 
an historical interest. But we can only ignore at our peril the 
teachings of history, and I believe that the surest guide to the 
future is usually to be found in the right interpretation of the past. 
None of the difficulties which our predecessors have experienced 
has been accidental or transitory. Each one of them is per- 
manent, and inherent in the very nature of the disarmament 
problem. Some of them, indeed, are perhaps more acute in our 
own day. For example, the difficulty of defining armaments has 
been enormously increased by the ever-growing complexity of 
modern life and modern war. Indeed, I should now rather call 
it an impossibility. 

I have tried to simplify this paper by ignoring the various 
forms which limitation of armaments may take, and treating all 
these different questions as if they formed a single problem. 
Actually the question is much more complicated. The various 
forms of limitation may be roughly classified under four heads. 
The first I will call limitation by quantity, that is to say, an agree- 
ment not to have more than a certain number of men, or guns, or 
ships, or not to spend more than a certain sum upon these objects. 
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The second is limitation of methods, by which I mean an agree- 
ment not to employ certain weapons, such as gas or submarines. 
Perhaps I may say in passing that that is the oldest of all. In 
1139 the Second Council of the Lateran, under Pope Innocent II., 
attempted to forbid the use of certain early forms of artillery, and 
laid down that they must never be used at all, except against the 
Turks. This prohibition was never effective. Thirdly, we have 
limitation of objectives, which I may illustrate by agreements not 
to attack undefended places, or to refrain from capturing enemy 
private property at sea. Lastly, there may be limitation by area; 
of this I have already given you an example in the provisions of 
the Treaty of Paris relating to the Black Sea. In the time at my 
disposal it is clearly impossible to discuss all these complications 
of the problem, and my omission to do so need not, I think, affect 
the general argument of this paper. Broadly speaking, the 
fundamental difficulties which I have indicated are common to 
the disarmament problem as a whole, whatever may be the 
particular scheme under discussion at the moment. I need hardly 
add that there are additional particular difficulties inherent in 
any particular scheme that may be proposed. 

So far we have been dealing with negations, with the enumera- 
tion of difficulties, with a record of failures. But we cannot leave 
it at that. We must try to detect the positive purposes under- 
lying this persistent search for disarmament in order to appreciate 
their value, and to see how they are to be achieved, if indeed 
we judge them to be good. For the moment I pass over the 
more obvious motives—the desire for peace, the desire to 
humanise warfare, the desire for economy. All these are im- 
portant, but we are agreed upon their value, and they are in 
practice dominated by the political motive. What, then, is this 
political motive ? 

Looking back over our brief survey of a hundred and fifteen 
years, I think that we can see behind all these discussions a very 
old friend—I mean the principle of the “ balance of power.” 
The doctrine of the balance of power has dominated Europe for 
many centuries, and by the end of the eighteenth century it had 
almost reached the dignity of an article of faith, a dogma to be 
referred to with reverence in the preamble to an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Throughout this period it was generally expressed in 
terms of territory. The territorial gains of one Power were to 
be balanced by the equivalent gains of another. But in the 
nineteenth century statesmen began to attempt to express the 


same principle in terms of armaments. It was felt, and quite 
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rightly, that the territorial balance was insecure unless there was 
a corresponding balance of military strength. For this reason 
continual efforts were made to fix the equilibrium as it existed at 
some given moment. That was the position in 1816, and it is the 
position to-day. 

I need hardly say that any formal equilibrium is always 
somewhat unreal, for in truth there is no exact standard by which 
we can measure the strength of nations. We have not, and 
cannot have, what our American friends call a “ yardstick.”” We 
may agree that two nations shall have an equal number of battle- 
ships or cruisers, but real equality will be determined by many 
other factors, such as the strategic disposition of fleets, the trade 
routes to be protected or attacked, the number and position of 
dockyards, and so forth. 

This compels us, then, to ask whether our objective itself be 
sound. Even if it were possible, which it is not, to state this 
equilibrium in some precise formula, is the principle of the 
balance of power itself a true principle of national policy? I 
believe myself that the time has come to question this funda- 
mental dogma. I have left myself no time to argue this all- 
important problem, and I must content myself with a very brief 
statement of what I personally believe to be the only right method 
of approach to the problems of our day. 

No peace can be permanent that does not rest upon justice. 
That is the fundamental political problem of this and every other « 
age, and it is always the problem which we are most anxious to 
avoid. The policy of the balance of power, whether it be expressed 
in terms of territory or in terms of armaments, is essentially a 
device for evading this most difficult problem of the just peace. 
But in the long run the penalty for evasion is war. My own belief 
is that the road to justice is to be found rather in national than in 
international action. Any progress in this direction seems to 
me to involve two main ideas. 

In the first place, it is for each State a problem of internal 
order. It seems to me to be the clear duty of every national State 
so to order its internal government that there can arise no grievance 
within its borders which can give just cause of offence to its neigh- 
bours. Secondly, and assuming this primary condition to be 
fulfilled, it is the clear duty of every State to forswear, absolutely 
and without any kind of reservation, any policy which could be 
directed towards altering established frontiers by force. I do 
not mean that we need any more anti-war treaties. At the present 
day I believe it is true to say that no war of any importance can 
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possibly take place without the violation of some treaty, and 
there does not seem to be any value in making new treaties which 
necessarily assume that we are prepared to violate the old ones. 
The remedy for our ills lies not in international action, but in the 
right ordering of the policy of each nation. 

The present perils of Europe can all, I think, be traced to a 
disregard of these two principles of national policy. On the one 
hand, we have abuses of internal government which continually 
provoke a demand for intervention from outside. On the other 
hand, we have an agitation for the repudiation. of existing treaties 
and a forcible disturbance of frontiers. So long as these conditions 
are present, it seems to me quite idle to talk of disarmament. 
But if the two principles which I have indicated are accepted as 
the basis of national action, then the way would seem to be 
cleared for a discussion of the graver political problems in the 
right atmosphere. How they are to be solved I do not know, 
but I do feel sure that we are approaching them from the wrong 
end. Like duellists, we are trying to measure our weapons without 
making any attempt to reconcile our quarrels. 

The desire for peace is practically universal, and we may be 
perfectly certain that at the present day nothing but the strongest 
sense of intolerable grievances will induce any nation to go to war. 
On the other hand, we may be equally certain that, so long as this 
sense of grievance persists, and so long as there appears to be no 
hope of remedy by consent, then no nation will be deterred from 
war by anything but the certainty of failure. In the mean- 
time the state of armaments is determined by the view which 
each State takes of its own needs and its own dangers. No 
country wishes to maintain any forces greater than those which 
in its own judgment it needs and can afford. Our aim, therefore, 
must be to pave the way for the reduction of armaments by reduc- 
ing the need for armaments. That is to say, we must, if we are 
to maintain peace, make a genuine effort to solve the great political 
problems which divide the nations. I do not underestimate the 
immense difficulty of this task, but its difficulty does not diminish 
its urgency. If we can remove the grievances of the nations, 
then the danger of war will disappear. If the danger of war 
disappears, then the various States will on their own initiative 
reduce their armaments to a minimum without any kind of inter- 
national compulsion. In other words, the reduction of arma- 
ments is a consequence rather than a cause of peace, and peace 
can only be ensured by removing the causes of war. 
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Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. WIcKHAM STEED, referring to the comparison between the 
functions and strength of the Holy Alliance and of the Council of the 
League of Nations, said that it must be borne in mind that the Holy 
Alliance was directed primarily against what Metternich always called 
‘‘ The Revolution ”’ ; it was therefore conservative and it was repressive, 
as shown, for example, in Austrian action in Italy. 

He agreed that it was a fundamental principle that it was useless 
to discuss limitation of armaments without reference to their function, 
and that it was futile to attempt a solution of the disarmament problem 
without taking into account the political grievances which lay behind 
all the international rivalries. But he thought that some progress had 
been made. He believed that the constructive approach to the whole 
question would be found to rest on the distinction made between 
legitimate and unlawful warfare. This distinction appeared in the 
neutralisation of certain zones which were to be regarded as territories 
inside which no “ legitimate war’ could be waged. The Covenant of 
the League had not abolished the possibility of a legitimate war. If 
Members of the League, having brought their disputes before the League, 
found them incapable of settlement either by the League or by arbitra- 
tion, and if the requisite lapse of time had been allowed, they were then 
free, under the Covenant, to fight a lawful war. The functions of 
armaments under the Covenant of the League were twofold: the 
enforcement by common action of international agreements, and the 
preservation of national safety, to which must be added the protection 
of the neutral rights of a country against the excesses of lawful belliger- 
ents. The Kellogg Pact, however, had gone a step further. Fifty- 
eight nations had solemnly renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy and had promised never to have recourse to it for the settlement 
of international disputes, whatever their origin and nature. In a 
hypothetically warless world the only legitimate function of armaments 
was that of an international police force. Self-defence presupposed 
an aggressor, and the aggressor must be considered as having put him- 
self outside the law and in the position of a criminal; therefore self- 
defence became police action, and other signatories to the Pact could 
not stand aside. In his view the possibility of disarmament resided in 
the recognition that the renunciation of war as a legitimate enterprise 
carried with it the renunciation of neutrality, and the renunciation of 
neutrality would begin to produce a sense of security. The sense of 
security was dependent on a belief in the improbability of war, and if 
the nations could be brought to believe that war was improbable, the 
urge to increase armaments for the protection of individual safety 
would be diminished. 

If, therefore, the principle could be established that whatever 
readjustments justice demanded should not be brought about by war, 
and, secondly, that other nations would join to prevent their being 
brought about by war, then an atmosphere would be obtained in which 
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the settlement of political disagreements might be brought about by 
peaceful means. 


Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT said that Article 8 of the Covenant, which 
defined the function of armaments, was not of the very essence of the 
Covenant, and that one must look beyond the actual terms of that 
Article. 

He referred to discussions which had lately taken place at Budapest 
on the occasion of the Annual Meeting of the International Federation 
of League of Nations Societies, when Count Apponyi had insisted upon 
the fact that under the Treaty of Trianon Hungarian armaments were 
to be used only for the purpose of preserving internal order and of 
policing the frontiers. The same principle was applied to German, 
Austrian and Bulgarian armaments by the Treaties of Versailles, St. 
Germain and Neuilly. 

He submitted that the use of their national armaments by the other 
signatories of the Treaty of Versailles was confined to this purpose and 
to one other only, namely, collective action for the enforcement of 
international obligations not to resort to war. Self-defence, except as 
part of organised collective action against an aggressor, was not a 
permissible function of national armaments. In other words, legiti- 
mate national self-defence must be part of common international police 
action. British cruisers, for example, in protecting trade routes, or 
British regiments defending frontiers from attack, were playing their 
part under the Treaties in a collective enterprise for the prevention of 
aggression. The legitimate function of the national forces of States 
Members of the League therefore appeared to be the preservation of 
internal order and the policing of frontiers, plus (except in the case of 
the vanquished Powers) common action for the enforcement of inter- 
national obligations not to resort to war. 

When the functions of national armaments were thus regarded from 
the standpoint of the organisation of peace and not with a view to the 
next war, some reduction of armaments might reasonably be hoped for, 
even when many international injustices still remained to be remedied : 
the difference of outlook made the prospect of success entirely different. 

The question of equilibrium between the armaments of different 
nations was not so much that of where the balance was to be struck, as 
of whether it would be stable or unstable. Under a system of collective 
responsibility for individual national safety, the equilibrium would be 
stable and armaments would tend to decrease because (when once the 
Treaties were trusted and had been tested once or twice) the building, 
for example, of a new cruiser by one nation would be regarded as a 
contribution to the forces of order and so would be a reason for every 
other nation to build one cruiser less. But under the old system of 
preparing for the next war, the equilibrium was unstable and arma- 
ments tended to increase, since the building of a cruiser by one nation 
might be felt as a threat by each of the others and each might wish to 
build one cruiser more in consequence. 
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The existence of this collective responsibility was the sole justifica- 
tion for further reduction and limitation of British armaments. Under 
the old system, Great Britain would not now possess nearly sufficient 
armaments : fifty cruisers were nothing like enough to protect her trade 
routes. But under the new collective system they might be more than 
enough, since it was the duty of all other members of the League to 
join in protecting British trade routes against aggression. 

With regard to limitation by quantity rather than quality, there 
might be some chance of making war impossible, but there was none of 
making it less horrible. To limit quantity was the best that could be 
done. 


Mr. HorsFALL CARTER said that the evasion of fundamental 
political problems was the original sin of Foreign Offices, which were 
compelled to deal with short-range problems. This was, as the 
speaker had pointed out, the reason why the fundamental condi- 
tions of “‘ disarmament” were neglected. Better things were to be 
hoped for, now that there was day-by-day cooperation in common 
tasks through the League of Nations. Of the many fallacies current 
about the League, one was that its main purpose was to prevent war 
breaking out. This fallacy stood at the beginning of the League’s 
biography published in 1930 by the Secretariat. That was a negative 
view, and the approach to the goal of reducing militarisation through 
the Preparatory Commission on Disarmament was also a negative view. 
The real purpose of the League was to take things out of the hands of 
Foreign Offices as soon as possible, and the League’s best work had been 
in the technical and administrative domain, where a new technique had 
been evolved for the control of affairs. It was on the building up of 
this new international order that one should concentrate, instead of 
attempting to measure technicalities. 

On the necessity for removing a sense of grievance—another point 
on which he was heartily in agreement with Professor Smith—Mr. 
Carter said that in the small countries, Switzerland, Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries, for example, as well as in Germany, there was 
general discontent at the way in which the League was little by little 
being manceuvred into so much machinery for stabilising the status quo, 
and protested at the way in which the British Government had given 
way, on the subject of the Convention produced by the Preparatory 
Commission in December 1930, to a case put up by France for the 
maintenance of her hegemony. Mr. Hugh Gibson himself, the United 
States delegate, had said that the Convention was no real disarmament 
measure at all. Remarks about being fair to France, such as those of 
the Prime Minister in the House of Commons, were not only irrelevant 
but dangerous, since they made the French declare that they had 
confirmation from the British Government that their attitude to 
disarmament was right. 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE expressed his appreciation of 
the speaker’s presentation of realities. One of the fundamental 
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realities which had to be dealt with in the Disarmament Conference was 
the unchangeable element of human nature as expressed throughout 
the ages in the facts of history and experience, to which no allusion 
whatever was made in the recent debate on disarmament in Parlia- 
ment. The illusions and delusions which appeared to afflict British 
statesmen were a cause of great concern. One delusion was shown by 
the Prime Minister’s emphasis on the necessity for being prepared to 
implement the commitments which Great Britain had accepted, when 
in reality she was quite incapable of doing so. Who could suppose for 
a moment that in a war with the United States alone British ocean trade 
would be safe; or in a war with France alone, that the western 
approaches, through which eighty per cent. of British trade came, 
would be secure? And if British sea communications were not safe, 
how could the commitments under the Treaty of Locarno or under the 
League of Nations be carried out? The Prime Minister had also said, 
with every expression of disapproval, that nations armed themselves to 
secure victory if war should break out. What on earth else did they 
arm themselves for? If one wanted defeat when war broke out, why 
have any armaments at all? 

There was extraordinary confusion of thought on the subject of 
political and military security, for the two had different objects. 
Political security existed to avoid war if possible, or to make sure, if 
war did come, of having allies. Military security was not concerned 
with the avoidance of war, but with the provision of adequate defence 
so that if, through political reasons, the country was forced into war, 
it might not suffer. The two things were not interdependent. 

There were as many delusions on the Conservative side. The former 
Conservative Prime Minister had made the astonishing statement 
that Great Britain was no longer an island. Did this imply that no 
navy at all was necessary, and that the army would do the whole job? 
And Sir Austen Chamberlain said, “‘ The air has bridged the Channel.” 
These were pathetic instances of the delusions and illusions of British 
statesmen, the prevalence of the heart over the head. 

If the Disarmament Conference recognised the functions of arma- 
ments as described in the Covenant of the League of Nations, namely, 
those of securing national safety and of fulfilling international obliga- 
tions, he would be satisfied, but he viewed with apprehension the 
prospect of failure to secure these objects. 


CAPTAIN ALFRED Dewar said that the address had brought out 
very strongly the fact that the function of armaments was part of the 
much bigger problem of the part played by physical force in human 
affairs. War was a conflict of wills, and those wills were expressed in 
physical bodies and agencies of those bodies, such as bows and arrows, 
javelins and guns. If wills were irreconcilable, one will, expressing 
itself through a body, would try to dispose of the body which was the 
expression of the other irreconcilable will. Talk of the Covenant and 
the Kellogg Pact and Disarmament was really working im vacuo; in 
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contriving and designing a state of things in which war should be 
abolished, people were apt to overlook the fact that such a state of 
things did not and perhaps could not exist. 


Mr. WynpHAM Bewess asked if Mr. Wickham Steed would explain 
the position with regard to the French demand for further guarantees. 
The main obstacle to disarmament seemed to be the attitude of France, 
and the reason for this attitude was that she did not trust her neigh- 
bours sufficiently. She had been given the Locarno Treaty, which 
could come into force at once, unlike the League of Nations’ guarantees, 
which would not come into force until frontiers had been passed and 
war actually existed. Was it possible to give France any further 
guarantees, as without them agreement on disarmament seemed 
impossible and the Conference dangerous ? 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said he had been discussing with some import- 
ant people in Paris, how far recognition of the idea that the renunciation 
of war carried with it the destruction of neutrality could add to French 
security. The present position in regard to French security was 
governed by the Treaty of Locarno, which grew out of the Anglo- 
American Guarantee of 1919, by which France was guaranteed against 
attack, and in return abandoned the ideas of Marshal Foch, who wished 
to occupy the territory down to the Rhine. This guarantee was not 
given individually but jointly. When America dropped out of the 
Treaty, the British Government had to decide whether Great Britain 
could take over the obligation on her own account, and Mr. Bonar Law 
had announced in the House of Commons that Britain could not incur 
this special responsibility. France consequently grew more nervous. 
In 1922, at Cannes, Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand came to an agree- 
ment on a convention which would have guaranteed Anglo-French 
cooperation in a policy of appeasement in Europe. But with the 
resignation of M. Briand the convention fell through, and as an indirect 
consequence there followed the occupation of the Ruhr in order to get 
reparations and security through the establishment of an independent 
Rhineland Republic. This aim broke down, and the Dawes settlement 
of 1924 was made. After that came the Geneva Protocol. 

France was the first country to sign and ratify the Geneva Protocol, 
because it pledged any signatory to come to the aid of an attacked 
country and to defend it against the aggressor. This was taken as 
putting the British Navy at the disposal of the League of Nations, and 
was attacked by Sir Austen Chamberlain in 1925 in a speech drafted 
by Lord Balfour. Negotiations were then taken up for a western 
security pact by Germany, who said she was willing to conclude an 
agreement in the spirit of the Geneva Protocol. 

It was necessary to remember that the one condition on which the 
Geneva Protocol could have acquired validity was that in 1925 a 
general disarmament conference should have taken place and succeeded. 
This was the French proposal; and when the Geneva Protocol broke 
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down, the feeling was strong in the minds of Mr. Baldwin and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain that Great Britain could not dissociate herself 
from some measure of security for France. 

The Locarno Treaty guaranteed France from German attack and 
Germany from French attack. Thus it was clearly impossible for any 
further agreement to be made with France or Germany to guarantee 
French or German security in particular. The only thing that could 
be done was to consider in what way collective cooperation could be 
brought to bear against illegal aggression. Admiral Pratt, head of 
the American Navy, had given his view that naval parity with Great 
Britain and the existence of the Kellogg Pact completely changed 
American neutrality, and one of the leading lawyers of New York had 
also stated his view that the renunciation of war involved the renuncia- 
tion of neutrality. It was not possible for Great Britain to give France 
any additional security by means of special military undertakings. 


Mr. HEnty said that if the study of history put one into a frame of 
mind where it seemed impossible to consider any progress in the world 
at all, he did not regret that he had not studied history. If individuals 
had grown beyond the stage where a man needed a fortress to guard 
himself against his neighbours, or where a citizen was permitted to 
take the law into his own hands, was it not conceivable that nations 
might do the same, and take their grievances before an international 
court as private individuals took theirs before national courts? All 
countries were closer and more interdependent than in previous 
centuries. Would it have been possible to imagine any proposal such 
as Mr. Hoover’s a hundred years ago? 


THE CHAIRMAN said that during the next few months there would 
be considerable propaganda on the subject of the Disarmament Con- 
ference. It was unnecessary to cultivate public opinion on behalf of 
peace, since everyone wanted peace, but it was necessary that people 
should realise that the question was whether Great Britain was pre- 
pared to enter into further commitments for the enforcing of peace 
by the threat of war. At the Conference, France would insist on further 
guarantees and the whole disarmament question would revolve round 
that demand. That was the issue that must be put before the British 
public : were they prepared to go into the trenches again to obtain a 
further degree of disarmament? Some people might believe in the 
idea of collective responsibility in the prevention of war, but was it 
practical? Great Britain had agreed to guarantee the Franco-German 
frontier. Suppose the National-Socialists in Germany got control—by 
no means impossible—and attacked Poland on the question of the 
Silesian minority ; according to the Treaty between France and Poland, 
France would have to go to Poland’s assistance, and she could only 
do this by attacking Germany on her Western frontier. How, then, 
could Great Britain fulfil the obligations under Locarno except by 
attacking France? Was it likely the British nation would go to war 
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on an issue of that sort? Collective responsibility was a fine ideal, 
but the British workman was not going to fight for Poland or Silesia. 
A democratically governed country could not go to war without a 
strong public opinion, and unless British interests were threatened 
public opinion would not be roused. 

The difficulty of getting any relative comparison between arma- 
ments in different countries was insuperable; the various factors 
which arose in each country were entirely different, and once discussions 
were started on the different types of armament, conferences tended to 
increase rather than decrease armaments. If the Conference were to 
succeed it must be kept clear of technical arguments. No admiral 
wanted to scrap battleships; no technical expert wanted to do away 
with armaments. The only hope of success lay in keeping to broad 
general principles and a comparison of total tonnage or total 
expenditure. 

Although Professor Smith and Admiral Fremantle repudiated the 
idea that any good could come out of the Disarmament Conference, it 
must be remembered that the Treaty of London of 1930, though it had 
not reduced armaments, had limited them and had put an end to the 
dangerous competition between Great Britain and the United States. 
And if it had not been for the Washington Conference, instead of being 
equal to America in naval strength, we would be inferior. In 1920 
America was building a battle fleet which would have made the whole 
of the British fleet, with the exception of two battleships, obsolete. 
Mr. Lloyd George had very wisely refused to compete, for the attempt 
would have reduced Great Britain to the rank of second naval Power. 

Of course British trade routes would not be safe in the event of a 
war with America, for without any navy at all America could cut off 
our communication with Canada through the St. Lawrence. It would 
need a navy two or three times as big as that of the United States to 
secure our South American trade routes. No British Government was 
going to increase the naval estimates. It was necessary to say that 
Great Britain was not going to fight America, and there was no reason 
why she should fight America. 

The fact that the Declaration of London defined rubber and various 
other commodities as incapable of becoming contraband of war was an 
illustration of the principle that while the public and the politicians 
should do everything they could to prevent war, they must not try 
to lay down conditions under which war was to be fought. Once war 
was started no one could limit it, since conditions were always changing. 


PROFESSOR SMITH, in replying, said that his point with regard to 
the Holy Alliance was that it did imagine Europe as a single unit and 
it was prepared, as modern nations were not, to use its authority in 
enforcing the peace of Europe. Though one might disagree with the 
grounds on which its internationalism was based—the Christian 
religion and despotic government, with greater emphasis on the latter— 
one could not deny that it was internationalism and that it was meant 
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to be effective. The internationalists of 1919 had refused, in spite of 
French pressure, to arm the League of Nations, and in his view they 
had rightly refused, just as in the post-Napoleonic period the British 
had rightly refused to crush the revolutionary movements. Nations 
must work out their own destinies. 

With regard to the function of armaments, it was, in general terms, 
to secure victory in war, but the particular functions of armaments in 
a particular country could only be defined in the light of exhaustive 
knowledge of that country’s internal and external relations. 

The question of what was legitimate war had been argued for 
centuries by the medieval canonists, and Grotius had dealt with it in 
his classic book on War and Peace. Grotius had taken self-defence as 
the fundamental characteristic of a just war, and the same principle 
was emphasised in Mr. Kellogg’s circular letter inviting the Powers to 
sign the Kellogg Pact. In each case this brought one to the impossi- 
ble task of defining aggression. If the police magistrate found it im- 
possible to define aggression in a street fight in Whitechapel, how could 
an exact definition be found for international aggression? The differ- 
ence between the attempts of Grotius and the medieval canonists to 
define a just war and the attempt made in the Covenant was that the 
former had tried to answer the question according to the merits of the 
quarrel, and the Covenant tried to answer it in terms of procedure ; 
that is to say, it asked whether the parties had complied with a certain 
preliminary procedure. This problem of the just war was certainly the 
most fundamental question of all. On the question of neutrality he 
disagreed with Mr. Wickham Steed, and held that the Covenant and 
the Kellogg Pact had not eliminated neutrality, but had left it in 
substantially its ancient form, but there was no time for him to do more 
than record his disagreement. 

The question whether nations were prepared to enforce inter- 
national obligations by international military action had been argued 
over and over again for centuries. The Holy Alliance said ‘‘ Yes,’”’ the 
League of Nations said ‘‘ No.” Article 10 and Article 16 of the Covenant 
had been interpreted, in effect, as not binding any country to do any- 
thing which it did not want to do, and this he believed was right. 

In conclusion, he referred to Lord Russell’s view in 1863, that it 
was much better not to have a conference if there was no possibility 
of agreement; the only result would be to send people away in a worse 
temper than before. That had been the actual result of the Hague 

Conference in 1899. He feared that the same thing would happen 
again, and, if so, it would be because the whole problem of disarmament 
was being approached from the wrong end. 

















BANKING AND INDUSTRY IN FRANCE 
Address given at Chatham House on December 15th, 1930 


By Monsieur R. J. TRUPTIL 


Mr. H. V. Berry in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, Mr. H. V. Berry: Monsieur Truptil is very 
well qualified to speak on the subject of Banking and Industry 
in France, since he is an official of the British Subsidiary Company 
of the ‘‘ Union des Mines,” which is the most important industrial 
bank of the modern style in France. 


MonsIEUR TRUPTIL: When a too optimistic friend of mine 
did me the great honour of asking me, on behalf of your Institute, 
to make an exposé of the relations between banks and industries 
in France, I realised at once that two great difficulties stood in 
front of me. 

The first was my imperfect knowledge of your language, 
especially my faulty pronunciation, and on that account I must 
beg of you not to refrain from laughing if, when I talk of some 
“‘ powerful ’”’ banker, you hear, as did my typist only a few days 
ago, a “‘ poor fool ’’ banker. 

The other difficulty was my definite lack of competency and 
authority to deal with the subject upon which I am supposed 
to talk. 

Both difficulties remain, and still I am here to-night. I am 
here because I am a firm believer in the necessity for that inter- 
national cooperation to which your Institute has devoted its 
activities, and which can only be attained through better under- 
standing by every nation of other countries, of their organisation, 
of their problems and of the way they deal with them. I am 
here because I hope that any contribution to that better know- 
ledge—however small and incomplete—may prove useful. 

The question of relations between banks and industries raises 
many problems, and in-the short space of time of which I have 
to dispose I can only deal with one side of the question: I shall 
endeavour to give you the point of view of the French banker. 
Granted that the banker is willing to give his help to indus- 
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tries, he has still to determine his policy in the choice of the 
means by which his credit will be put at the disposal of the 
industrialists. There are, as you know, three ways in which a 
bank can help an industry. 

Firstly, it is possible to grant short-term credits in the form 
of discounts which can be constantly renewed. 

Secondly, a bank can grant advances which will take the form 
of either an overdraft or a guaranteed loan. 

Finally, it is possible to grant long-term credits, either by 
taking a permanent participation in a business, or by under- 
taking to hold for a certain period of time a portion of a new 
issue of securities. 

The proportion in which these three ways of granting credit 
are adopted by a bank indicates the solution which such a bank 
has found for the problem of liquidity, which appears to be the 
final and crucial problem of the relations between banks and 
industries. I shall try to give you an idea of the way in which 
this problem has been solved by the various types of bank which 
we have in France. 

I shall first give the solution adopted by our so-called éab- 
lissements de crédit, comparing their policy with that adopted by 
the Big Five in Great Britain. Then I shall make a summary 
analysis of the policy of our banques d’affaires, and finally, I shall 
draw your attention to the new developments which have taken 
place since the War, promoted either by banking circles or by 
consortiums of industries. 

For purposes of comparison, and for the sake of clarity, I have 
endeavoured to prepare a theoretical division of the assets side of 
the banks’ balance-sheets. On Schedule I } you will find first the 
Big Five, then the French deposit banks, then the bangques 
d'affaires, and finally a new institution. For each of these, 
three sets of figures, taken from balance-sheets for 31st December 
1929, show, first, liquid assets, namely, ‘cash and money at 
banks, money at call and short notice, bills discounted and invest- 
ments,” such as British Treasury bills or French bons de la défense 
nationale. The second line of liquidity corresponds to “ advances, 
guaranteed or not ’’—semi-liquid assets; the third line gives the 
proportion of fixed assets, that is to say, investment in shares or 
companies’ debentures, participation in syndicates and land or 
property. 

Under these figures, which in each case total 100, I have 
added another figure which gives the ratio of the bank’s own 


1 Opposite p. 636. 
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resources as compared with the amount of its clientéle’s funds, 
that is to say, the ratio of, on the one hand, capital, reserves and 
undivided profits, and, on the other, the total of the deposits. 

Let us consider, first of all, the French deposit banks. I 
have divided them into three groups; the first group includes 
the Crédit Lyonnais and the Comptoir National d’Escompte, 
which are really the typical French éablissements de crédit. Both 
are old institutions dating back to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and their very conservative policy has been definitely 
determined for years. This policy has given them a soundness 
which likens them to your Big Five. 

However, as you can see from the figures, their policy appears 
to be widely different. At first sight, these figures give the 
impression that the French banks are in a more liquid position 
than the English banks, that is to say, that the total of their 
assets can be realised in a much shorter time., In round figures, 
we see, in point of fact, that the liquid part of the assets, which 
represents only fifty per cent. in the case of the Big Five, reaches 
the very high proportion of eighty per cent. in the case of the 
Comptoir d’Escompte; whilst, in consequence, the French 
banks appear to be far less liberal in advances than the English 
ones. 

However, it must be admitted that the liquidity of the Big 
Five is such as actually to imply immediate possibilities of 
mobilisation, and this results from the exceptional standing and 
marketability of London acceptances and Treasury bills. 

It must be borne in mind that the absence in Paris of an 
organised acceptance and discount market deprives the French 
banks of the advantages of keeping in portfolio, as do the London 
institutions, a large amount of prime bank acceptances or bills 
endorsed by some powerful discount house. Most of the bills 
held by them are commercial or industrial, for which there is not 
such a wide market as in London, although, on the other hand, 
they may be, and in fact are, rediscounted with the Banque de 
France whenever necessary. 

The second group of French deposit banks includes the four 
next biggest banks, namely, the Société Générale, the Crédit 
Industriel et Commercial, the Banque Nationale de Crédit and 
the Crédit Commercial de France. We could make one group 
only, as is generally done, of these banks together with the 
Crédit Lyonnais and the Comptoir d’Escompte, for the differences 
between them are not really great enough to justify a distinct 
classification. Still, it seems to me interesting to discriminate 
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between them on account of differences in tendency far more 
accentuated than the differences which appear between the 
English deposit banks. These differences in tendency are still 
more striking if we consider the banks separately. We find, for 
instance, that the figures of the Crédit Industriel et Commercial 
are respectively 71, 19, and 10, which imply a small proportion 
of advances but a decidedly high proportion of investments and 
participations, whilst in the case of the Crédit Commercial de 
France, the respective percentages of 61, 37, and 2 show a definite 
preference for advances which can be explained by the presence 
on its board of some prominent industrialists who are particularly 
aware of the needs of their industries. 

We come next to the big banques régionales, which number 
about a dozen. The regional banks dealing with industries in 
their own provinces can be expected to have a closer connection 
with such industries and a more liberal policy, as is shown by 
the percentages. Here again, however, every bank has its own 
policy, and a closer inspection of the balance-sheets would show 
that such banks as the Société Marseillaise de Crédit, the Banque 
Privée, and the Banque Générale du Nord are inclined to adopt 
the policy of the big deposit banks, that is to say, a greater 
proportion of discounts and a smaller proportion of investments 
and participations, whilst the Société Nancéienne and the Banque 
Renaud, which operate in the industrial districts of the east, 
show percentages which would nearly justify their inclusion in 
the category of the banques d’affaires. 

This being the policy of the French deposit banks, how does 
it affect the French industrialists? First, the help given to the 
French industries by the banks in the form of discount is certainly 
much greater, other things being equal, than it is in England. 
And, above all, the discounting of bills in France implies direct 
dealings between industrialists and the banks, whereas in England 
the connection is very often an indirect and impersonal one 
established through the bill-broker or discount house. 

If you look at the second row of figures (semi-liquid assets), 
you will notice that the English banks are more liberal in granting 
advances than the French banks, but insist perhaps more frequently 
on guarantees being given. 

Finally, it will be noticed in the third row of figures (fixed 
assets) that the French industries do not receive, in the form of 
long-term credits, much more support from the French banks 
than they would from the English banks, although, as is shown 
in the second column, a few institutions (such as the Crédit 
No. 5.—VOL. X Ss 
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Industriel et Commercial or Société Nancéienne) are more liberal 
in this way. We observe, in point of fact, that the percentages 
of the fixed assets remain fairly low, and that the help which it 
implies for the industries is still further reduced by the fact that 
this item includes a fair proportion of land and property, as all 
the banks so far considered are those having many branches, 
and therefore heavy immobilisation for premises. 

The need for other institutions willing to grant long-term 
credit and advances, and conceived on such lines as to enable 
them to do so, was felt a long time ago, and has given rise to 
the banques d'affaires. 

The first experiment made in France in this direction was 
the creation in 1852 of the Crédit Mobilier by the Brothers 
Pereire. This was a most interesting departure which is well 
worth remembering. After a financial crisis in 1848, due to the 
fact that the development of credit in France had not kept pace 
with the development of the large industries and the creation of 
railways, a general scheme of banking organisation was evolved 
under the auspices of the St. Simonnienne School. Three new 
banks were then created. In 1848, the Comptoir d’Escompte, 
intended to satisfy the needs of commerce; in 1852, the Crédit 
Foncier, to grant credit facilities in favour of agriculture and 
land property; and, finally, also in 1852, the Crédit Mobilier, 
which was intended to be a bank for industry. 

According to its founders, the Crédit Mobilier was not to work 
with deposits, but with its own resources, which were to come 
from three sources : 

Firstly, its capital of Fr. 60 million (a very large capital for 
that time, as the Comptoir d’Escompte had been formed a few 
years before with a capital of only Fr. 20 million) ; 

Secondly, the main resources of the Crédit Mobilier were to 
be a long-term debenture capital to be invested in securities and 
industrial participations ; 

Finally, short bonds were to be issued to finance ordinary 
operations such as advances and discounts. 

The main idea was to substitute, in the issuing of securities, 
the strong credit of a big and well-known bank for the credit of 
industrial enterprises of lesser repute, an idea which did not 
succeed at the time, but has since then been adapted to the new 
formula of the ‘‘ omnium,”’ a form of “ holding.” 

Reverting to the present day, I will attempt to give a defini- 
tion of the banque d’affaires. The banque d’affaires is one which 
is mainly concerned with financial operations, namely, financing 
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and issuing, and which only transacts ordinary banking business 
as a side-line. 

Certain common characteristics of the banque d’affaires can 
be deduced from this definition. The very nature of its business 
implies, firstly, close relationship between the banque d'affaires 
and its clients. This relationship will frequently take the form 
of an actual financial interest. Therefore, the number of clients 
will obviously be limited, that is to say, the banque d'affaires 
will have no branches and few clients, all of them, on the other 
hand, being important ones. The nature of the business con- 
ducted by the banque d’affaires will again determine another 
characteristic—the high proportion of its own resources to its 
deposits, and, going still further, the high proportion within 
these deposits of fixed deposits as against current accounts. 

A glance at Schedule II } will show you these various indica- 
tions. For instance, we see that the ratio of their own resources 
to their deposits is sixteen per cent. in the case of the Banque 
de Paris, and twenty-four per cent. in the case of the Banque 
de l’Union Parisienne. 

The proportion of fixed deposits is exceptionally high. For 
instance, the Banque de Paris has three-fifths of its deposits for 
a fixed period and only two-fifths at sight. 

These two facts—the greater proportion of the bank’s own 
resources and the greater proportion of fixed deposits—justify 
the banques d'affaires in showing less concern over the liquidity 
of their assets than the deposit banks; thence, the increased 
ratio of investments and participations and of advances, to the 
detriment of the liquid assets. These figures express the result 
of the policy of the banques d’affatres. 

Now let us consider how these results are obtained; in other 
words, what are the functions of the banques d’ affaires ? 

These functions can be divided into two main sections—the 
creative activities and the ordinary banking business. By the 
creative activities, the banque d’affaires will promote new enter- 
prises, facilitate the expansion and development of existing 
companies, and, finally, often help towards the rationalisation of 
industries. 

The banque d’affaires facilitates the creation of new enterprises 
in the following way. An extensive research department, includ- 
ing civil engineers as well as economists, will make a study of 
the proposals submitted. If their opinion is favourable, the next 
step will be, according to circumstances, the formation of a société 


1 Opposite p. 636. 
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d'études, a sort of preliminary company to conduct further 
research and experimental work, or the direct starting of the 
new business. 

If an already existing industrial concern of importance is 
officially interested in the business, the bank will probably limit 
its assistance to lending its services for the formation of an 
under-writing and issuing syndicate. But if the promoters are 
unknown, or do not want to run the risk of a public issue, the 
banque d'affaires will form a syndicate to take up the whole issue. 
Leader of this syndicate, it will keep control of the business, 
and when satisfactory first results can be shown, the securities 
will be offered to the public at a premium. The bank may find 
another source of profit in the receipt of Founders’ shares. 

The banque d'affaires will again do creative work in helping 
its clients to transform or extend their business. The adoption 
of a new process of fabrication, the creation of a new factory, 
will generally entail locking up capital which can only be met 
by an issue of securities. 

If it has been met by a temporary advance from the bank, 
it will have, sooner or later, to be consolidated. In this case, 
the bank can, as before, either lend only its services or take part 
of the issue. Such an investment may be temporary in view 
of a stock exchange profit; it may, too, be of a more permanent 
character, in order to increase a participation or to obtain a 
controlling interest. 

By following the reports of the banques d'affaires for a few 
years, the temporary investments made for direct profit can be 
easily separated from the longer ones, which imply close 
connection between the bank and the companies concerned. 
Through these interests taken in various enterprises in the 
same branch of industry, the banque d'affaires is able to prepare 
rationalisation. 

The connection with the bank creates a sort of family link 
which the latter endeavours to strengthen by the establishment 
of direct relationships between the industries. These rapproche- 
ments prepare for amalgamation, absorption of companies, or 
the creation of holdings controlling them. In return, the cen- 
tralisation of control in the holding companies ensures for the 
bank the maintenance of its relations with the subsidiary com- 
panies, and relieves it from the trouble of direct supervision. 

In this way the influence of the banque d’affaires can extend 
further than its actual financial resources would allow one to 
suppose, and it assumes an increasing réle of co-ordination, 
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co-operation and impulsion, without unduly developing its 
immobilisations. 

Acting as a financing house, the banque d'affaires has, there- 
fore, numerous activities and sources of profit, but it remains, 
nevertheless, a bank at the same time, and as such transacts 
ordinary banking business like a deposit bank. A few observa- 
tions, however, will help to differentiate between the two types of 
banks. 

For instance, advances will be more liberally granted, as a 
rule, by the banque d’affaires because of its close connection 
with the borrowers and the easy control it keeps over them. 
Such control may even prove more valuable than collateral 
securities. 

For the same reason, a close analysis would show that whilst 
the deposit banks make numerous advances for small amounts, 
the banques d'affaires are inclined to have few, but large, debit 
accounts corresponding to advances to affiliated companies. 

I said in my definition of the banque d’affaires that it effected 
ordinary banking operations only as a side-line. It is worth 
noticing that these operations come, however, in a way auto- 
matically to the banques d’affaires. The affiliated or controlled 
companies naturally come to their bank for discount, foreign 
exchange operations, and so on. 

The success of the business department ensures, therefore, the 
prosperity of the banking department. In return, this banking 
department brings an element of stability especially valuable 
in a period of crisis. It is a common saying in France that the 
banking department’s profits must cover all the general expenses. 

Having now completed the examination of the banks which 
were already in existence before the War, I should like to draw 
your attention to a very interesting phenomenon of banking 
evolution. 

If we had time to go back into history, I would show you 
that the Crédit Lyonnais and the Comptoir d’Escompte were 
originally in close connection with many industries and involved 
in long-term operations up to the crisis of the eighties. I would 
show you, too, that the Société Générale was still, in 1914, a 
banque mixte, of an intermediate type between the banque d'affaires 
and the deposit banks. 

I have already mentioned, a propos of the provincial banks, 
some of which were also at one time banques mixtes, the tendency 
of several of them to adopt more and more the policy of the 
big deposit banks. 
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Finally, I would show you that more recently and, singularly, 
since 1919, whilst the grands établissements de crédit have pursued 
their policy of specialising as deposit banks and have reduced 
practically to nil their already very limited long-term commit- 
ments, the French banques d’affaires, especially the smaller ones 
like the Crédit Mobilier and the Banque Transatlantique, but also 
the biggest—Banque de Paris and Banque de 1’Union Parisienne— 
have steadily increased the proportion of their purely banking 
business. These adopted a definite policy which will, in the 
long run, tend to transform them into banques mixtes. These 
tendencies are clearly illustrated in Schedule II, which gives the 
figures of some of the main banks in 1913 and 1929. 

The history of the French banks shows, therefore, a definite 
tendency for an evolution of the banques d’affaires towards banques 
mixtes, and of the banques mixtes towards the deposit banks. 

What does such an evolution mean? The answer should be 
different, I think, for the deposit banks and for the banques 
d'affaires. As far as the deposit banks are concerned, it is simply 
a question of more complete specialisation in accordance with the 
method shown by the leading banks. By adopting this policy 
more and more, the French deposit banks tend to resemble more 
closely the great English Joint Stock Banks. 

The reason for the evolution of the banques d’ affaires is different. 
With them, as I have already tried to point out, there is a dual 
tendency to increase, on the one hand, their purely banking 
business, in order to give their services to their clients and to 
ensure a greater stability to their profits; and, on the other 
hand, to promote a policy of rationalisation of industry, which 
finally enables them to keep the same interests with smaller 
commitments. 

This move on the part of the banques d’affaires does not mean, 
therefore, that their connections with industries have been 
reduced, especially if you remember that the evolution which we 
have observed expresses itself in terms of percentage of assets, 
that is to say, relatively, whilst the absolute figures of industrial 
investments and participations show an actual increase. 

This increase, however, has not been large enough to keep 
pace with the great industrial developments which have taken 
place since the War, developments which imply great require- 
ments for new credits but which the existing banking institutions 
could not satisfy in their entirety. 

To complete our survey, I shall now examine with you how 
these needs have been met and by whom. Who could take 
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action in this field? The Government, the banks and the 
industries themselves. 

The Government helped in the creation of the Banque Nationale 
Francaise du Commerce Extérieur, somewhat similar to the British 
Overseas Bank, to grant long credits in order to facilitate exports. 

The deposit banks have taken the initiative to meet the need 
for credit of average or long duration. They have resuscitated 
the great idea of the Pereire brothers when they formed the 
Crédit Mobilier in 1852, namely, to substitute the well-known 
name of a big financial institution for that of various industrial 
companies, in the issuing of short bonds or debentures. 

The Société Générale, with the collaboration of other banks 
and of several big industrial groups, created in 1928 the “‘ Société 
de Crédit a l’Industrie Frangaise ”’ (C.A.L.I.F.), which has already 
issued with success short bonds for three and five years, and 
grants credit for similar periods to industries which have to allow 
special payment facilities to their customers. This company 
seems to be fairly active. 

The Crédit Lyonnais and the Comptoir d’Escompte had 
already formed, in 1919, “1’Union pour le Crédit a I’Industrie 
Nationale’ (U.C.I.N.A.) with the same object; and in 1929 
“Omnium Financier pour |’Industrie Nationale” (O.F.I.N.A.), 
which is going to issue debentures redeemable by annual drawing 
between 1935 and 1960. The funds obtained in that way are to 
be used in long-term credits to industries which are unable to 
raise money by a direct issue of debentures. This company is 
too recent to make possible a judgment of its activities. 

All these new institutions, however, have not so far had any 
very important réle to play in the financing of the French indus- 
tries, and we come finally to the initiative taken by the indus- 
trialists themselves. 

Rationalisation of industries, either spontaneous or resulting 
from external pressure, implies technical and financial concen- 

tration in powerful industrial groups, the existence of which 
dominates, nowadays, the conditions of the financing of industries. 

Industrial concentration implies that great industries have 
at their disposal huge sums of money, the management of which 
requires special knowledge and ability. The technical manager 
of the factory can no longer take the responsibility of managing 
these funds. He has to call in a financial expert, for instance, 
a bank manager or a civil servant from the Exchequer, to do it 
for him. 

The industries take financial business into their own hands. 
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If they have to go to the bank, it is no longer as an ignorant 
client, but as an equal able to discuss an offer of collaboration, 
not of assistance. The client of pre-War days is to-day an 
associate, if not a competitor. 

New banks, new financing institutions of various descriptions, 
are created by industrial interests, sometimes in association with 
the banks, but sometimes also without their help. The first and 
most important of these new institutions was created in 1923 
by the ‘‘ Comité des Houilléres de France,” under the name of 
“Union des Mines.” 

Originally, the Union des Mines was a corporative bank 
intended to be a discount house and a sort of treasury office to 
manage the funds of the wealthy French coal-mines. The capital 
was very small—Fr. 5 million. All shares were registered and 
held exclusively by the coal-mines, and only deposit accounts 
were to be received. 

Seven years later, we find the Union des Mines with a paid-up 
capital, reserves and undivided profits of about Fr. 280 million, 
and deposit and current accounts of Fr. 1-100 million. 

The figures appearing on Schedule II show how the 
Union des Mines has adopted the policy of the banque d@’affatres. 
In point of fact, the small corporative institution has established 
itself as a member of the consortium of the big French banks— 
as a large banque d’affaires with provincial and international 
connections. 

How can such a development be explained? Various reasons 
could be given, but one of the best explanations is to be found in 
the high degree of rationalisation in the French coal-mines. 

In point of fact, the obvious danger of a corporative bank 
is the ‘“ corporative’”’ withdrawals of deposits whenever some 
trouble occurs in the industry concerned. The founders of the 
Union des Mines foresaw that risk when they made a rule at the 
commencement of their business to receive only fixed deposits. 
But this danger has disappeared with the widening of the activities 
of the Union des Mines. This widening of activities has been 
partly automatic as a result of the reorganisation scheme of the 
French coal-fields. Already a highly concentrated industry, the 
coal-mines of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais, had, in their post- 
War reconstruction, an opportunity to carry concentration further 
by the creation of big electric power stations to produce and 
distribute electric current over vast areas, by alliance with 
metallurgical industries, consumers of coke, and by the creation 
of subsidiary chemical factories. 
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All these developments, which put the mine-owners at the head 
of the industrial movement in France, were of benefit to the 
Union des Mines by enlarging its clientéle, and explain the success 
of the industrialists in the field of banking. 

Keeping these observations in mind, we can easily under- 
stand, on the other hand, the limited development of a Banque 
Cotonniére created in 1927. In this case, the basis is not wide 
enough; the participating industries are not rich enough, and 
too much subject to crisis, to give scope for development. 

On the contrary, very interesting developments are taking 
place in the big electrical groups. Here again, as in the case 
of the coal-mines, we have an industry to which a minimum 
of stability is guaranteed by reason of its character of necessity 
as well as by the diversity of its numerous branches—power, 
lighting, telephone, wireless, and so on. 

Important “‘ omniums ” have been created by banks and big 
electrical companies. A Swiss company, the Banque Générale 
pour l’Industrie Electrique, has been created by the Compagnie 
Générale d’Electricité and the Société Lyonnaise des Eaux in 
association with the Crédit Commercial de France. 

The Thomson-Houston group has formed the Société Finan- 
ciére Electrique, and the group of the Compagnie Générale 
d’Electricité has formed the Union Houillére et Electrique. 

All these companies have acted so far as holding companies, 
but their memoranda of association are worded so as to give 
them ithe possibility of becoming actual banks for the electrical 
industries, especially the Société Financiére Electrique, which has 
already participated in the formation of new companies and does 
a certain amount of banking business. 

Finally, the same electric groups have given birth to some 
more specialised companies for the financing of the purchase of 
electrical apparatus and machines produced by the societies 
belonging to the group. Such are the Crédit Electrique in the 
Thomson-Houston group and the Electro Crédit in the group of 
the Compagnie Générale d’Electricité. 

I have now completed the survey of the various methods 
adopted in France for the financing of industry. You know the 
fundamental soundness of the big French credit institutions, 
which is in no way affected by the failure of some too enterprising 
outsiders. I hope that I have made clear the justification of 
these institutions in the different policies which they follow. 

To conclude, I shall not go as far as to say that all credit 
needs can actually be met in France, but I feel justified in saying 
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that—especially since the War—our leading bankers and indus- 
trialists have satisfactorily collaborated for the solution of most 
credit problems. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. R. K. C. Macurre asked if the banque d'affaires insisted upon 
representation on the directorate of the concern in which it took 
capital participation; if not, in what way did it ensure its influence 
in the future policy of that concern? 

Secondly, where participation was in a subsidiary concern—for 
whose securities there was no public market, on what principle were 
the securities evaluated in the balance-sheet of the banque d'affaires ; 
and where there was a market for the securities, were they “ written 
up” and ‘‘ down” in the books of the bank, with the market 
fluctuations ? 

Finally, did the banque d'affaires insist that it should be the sole 
banker of the concern it assisted ? 


Mr. WynDHAM BEweEs asked if the small local banks, of which he 
thought there were still a large number in France, could not also be 
regarded as banques d@’affaires. If so, did not this affect their stability 
in times of crisis? 


A MEMBER asked if the industrial banks were conservative or 
liberal in the granting of dividends in times of prosperity. Did they 
recognise what were known in America as “ warehouse receipts ’’— 
the certificates of auditors on stocks in hand—when granting credit ? 
Were these industrial banks uniformly successful, or had there been 
failures amongst them? And was there any agreement, overt or 
tacit, among the banks with regard to the rates? Further, to what 
extent was there a call on the subscribed capital in these industrial 
banks? 


THE CHAIRMAN, Mr. H. V. Berry, asked what réle was played in 
France by the private banks. Was there in Paris any influence 
equivalent to that exerted in London by the merchant bankers? 


Mr. A. G. M. Dickson referred to the constant drain of gold from 
London to France, and asked how far this could be explained by 
hoarding of notes among the more ignorant people, who were upset 
by recent events among the smaller banks and so feared the stability 
of bigger concerns. 


MonsSIEUR TRUPTIL, in reply, said that frequently the manager or 
some directors of the banque d’affaires were appointed as directors of 
the industrial company, but this was not the best way of controlling 
the working of the company. The name of a director of the Banque 
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de Paris, for example, appearing on the board of a company might 
create an impression that the company was good for any amount. 
It seemed more advisable to try to keep control by a close supervision 
of book-keeping and regular communication of figures. 

In assessing the value of shares with no market quotation, the 
directors used their own judgment. If the reserves of the bank were 
sufficient, the shares were usually valued at one franc, so as to form a 
hidden reserve. Where securities were quoted, the policy was to give 
in the balance-sheet either the purchase price or the market price, 
according to which was the lower. 

In asking if the banque d’affaires insisted on remaining the sole 
banker of a company for which it had issued shares, the speaker had 
assumed that it would be the only bank interested in the company. 
Very often the issue, if at all large, would be made by a syndicate. 
The banque d’ affaires took the risk of issuing the shares, but once the 
working had proved sound, the deposit banks joined in and gave the 
facilities of their branches to reach the public at large. The banque 
@ affaires could not, therefore, insist on remaining sole banker; it 
would not be convenient when the shares were spread all over the 
country. All the banks of the syndicate would probably participate 
in the service given to the company. 

The small banks in France were tending to disappear with the 
development of the deposit banks, and small village banks were being 
taken over as branches of the big deposit banks, but there were still a 
certain number which had not been absorbed, and they did serve more 
as banques d@’affaires than as deposit banks. The local banker through 
his personal knowledge of his neighbours could grant long-term credit 
with reasonable safety, as he could curtail it in time if he saw signs of 
extravagant expenditure. It was certainly a greater risk for the 
small bank, but local control, if properly exercised, might justify greater 
liberality in granting credits. 

The matter of dividends was much the same in France as in England. 
The banques a’ affaires preferred stability to granting a higher dividend 
in one year which could not be maintained in another, and only raised 
their dividend progressively. Their business was more risky than 
that of the deposit banks, and they felt it better in favourable years 
to strengthen their reserves, in order to meet possible lean years ahead. 

The ‘‘ warehouse receipts ’”—known in France as “ warrants ”’— 
could be used as security for loans. On the whole, however, the 
system of secured advances was not as developed in France as in 
England, for the French bankers realised the danger of these loans 
becoming “frozen.” They preferred to grant discount credit for 
commercial operations which would resolve themselves into money, 
or, if the money was to be locked up, they preferred to take a permanent 
participation in the concern and consider it as an investment. 

There had been failures of banques d’affaires in the past—the 
Crédit Mobilier had failed in 1871—but this had been due to the fact 
that the Government of the time feared the growing power of the 
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banks and refused to allow the issue of debentures. This prevented 
the carrying out of the original scheme, and the Crédit Mobilier im- 
prudently carried on the policy of helping industries with deposits, 
so that when a crisis arrived its assets were frozen. 

The banques mixtes were also a distinct type, not quite banques 
d@’ affaires, as they were deposit banks as well. These had done well. 
They could make bigger profits than the deposit banks to start with, 
and kept stronger reserves than the banques d'affaires. 

There were agreements between the big French banks upon certain 
minimum rates to be charged. 

In practically all cases the capital of the banques d'affaires was 
entirely paid up, as they had to work with it. The deposits were never 
used for fixed investments, the percentage of fixed assets being always 
smaller than that of the fixed liabilities (capital reserves, undivided 
profit), as shown in Schedule I. 

There was very little actual data with regard to the private bankers 
in France, so one could only deal with impressions. The Haute 
Banque Protestante was a series of banking institutions owned by 
Protestant families, Mallet, Mirabaud, Hottinguer, Vernes, etc., in 
close connection with industries. They were the founders of the 
Banque de l'Union Parisienne, and filled the réle of the banques 
@ affaires and managed big private fortunes. There were also the 
bigger institutions, the French Rothschilds and the French Lazard 
Brothers. The former limited themselves to long-term investment, 
the management of a few large fortunes rather than actual banking ; 
the latter were very active in all sorts of banking business and were 
closely connected with industry. 

The hoarding of notes, which existed to a certain extent in France, 
was only a temporary movement in time of crisis. It might explain 
the movement of gold for a few weeks, but it could not explain the 
drain of gold continuing for more than a year. This was only a 
secondary aspect of the problem. 

The reason for gold movement was to be found in the question of 
international payments. Taking the method of percentages, the 
national income of England was more than twice that of France and 
could be given as 250 to 100 for France. How were those incomes 
used? In France the total of money received was greater than the 
amount paid out, in England the balance was against her. If France 
received 100 she paid out, for debts, imports, and so on, say, 90 per 
cent. England, receiving 250, paid out for debts, imports and so on, 
say, 230, and lent even more than the remaining 20 per cent. abroad, 
to a large extent to carry on her business as the world’s financial 
centre. There was therefore a small excess of payments against 
England, which brought down the pound sterling, while the franc was 
in demand because more remittances were being made to her than she 
was drawing. The British adverse balance had to be covered by 
export of gold or borrowing abroad. 

1 These being purely hypothetical figures. 
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It had been said that France was not playing the game in keeping 
her surplus margin, and that the true international spirit would have 
made her lend it to other countries. M. Reynaud, the former French 
Finance Minister, had answered this criticism by pointing out that it 
had only been available during the last year or two, and that if it had 
been invested in New York, London, or Berlin there would have been 
a heavy loss on it. The leaders of French finance were well aware 
of the necessity for international cooperation and did not want to 
increase the stock of gold, which meant a net loss of interest to the 
country in the long run, but they felt that the time was not suitable 
for external loans by France in the form of introduction of foreign 
securities on the Paris Stock Exchange when all the markets were at 
the top. 

Monsieur Truptil concluded by saying he felt sure there would be 
in the coming months a more active policy in the way of foreign loans 
in France, and this would tend to correct the temporary movements 
of gold. 


MONSIEUR RUEFF (Financial Attaché to the French Embassy) said 
the gold question was an extremely complicated one. Some movements 
of gold were easy to explain, such as that following the Oustric failure 
in France in the last few weeks, or that in the spring of 1929 during the 
time of subscription to the shares of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments. 

The movement of gold lasting a year or eighteen months was an 
entirely different question. The short movements could be explained 
from the financial point of view and were connected with the subject 
of M. Truptil’s address; the longer movement could only be explained 
by economic considerations. It was really the problem of the equili- 
brium of the balance of account. This was a question of prices and 
exchange in each country, and called. for a study of the internal 
market. 

The French had not the excellent discount market which was such a 
unique feature in England, by means of which money could be raised 
at the shortest notice, with the required security, without any difficulty. 
This was the explanation of the higher first liquidity in the French 
banks. The French banks kept a greater balance because they needed 
it to assure their equilibrium. Because they did not find these facili- 
ties in France they made use of the English market, and this was 
one reason for the prosperity of the English market. No one kept a 
balance for pleasure; it was because it was needed. In letting the 
money go where it was needed, the English market was showing its 
high qualities and in so doing showed that people were right when 
they desired to keep reserves on the London market to ensure their 
perfect liquidity. 

He hoped the situation would be improved, but it involved the 
development of a better discount market in France. 











THE PAN-EUROPEAN OUTLOOK 
Address given at Chatham House on June 4th, 1931 


By CounT RICHARD COUDENHOVE-KALERGI 
THE Rr. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P., in the Chair. 


I THINK it is a fact that the world in this twentieth century is 
getting over the idea of nationalism on a narrow basis, and is 
still not yet sufficiently organised to create the real universal 
State. Between the “national” period of humanity and the 
period that will come one day of the organisation of the whole 
world as a single federation of States, we must pass through a 
“continental ’’ period, a time when narrow national patriotism 
changes into patriotism for large areas of the world. One illus- 
tration of this is the movement for patriotism for the British 
Empire, another is the movement for Pan-Europe. So I think 
it is quite natural that these two feelings and these two movements 
should work together, with friendly understanding one for the 
other; just as in the middle of the last century there was coopera- 
tion between the great movement for the union of all the German 
States and the movement for the union of the Italian States, 
each finding friendship and understanding in the other and 
realising their national ideal at nearly the same time. 

Another instance of what I have called the “ continental ”’ 
period is that not only are the Pan-European and the British 
Commonwealth ideas struggling side by side, but there is also a 
third idea in the Pan-American movement that is tending to 
organise the Republics of the American continent in some kind 
of federation to secure peace in the New World. Now, I think 
these three movements ought to work together for peace, for 
international cooperation, and for the development of the League 
of Nations. 

I want to give you precise reasons for the importance of the 
Pan-European movement. The motives are threefold; there 
are three reasons why cooperation in Europe has become necessary. 
One of the reasons is to prevent war; the second is to prevent 
economic ruin; the third is to defend Europe from the Bolshevik 
danger. For each of these reasons alone, Pan-Europe would be 
necessary. If there existed only the war danger and Pan-Europe 
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would prevent a war, we ought all to work for Pan-Europe. If it 
were only the economic danger and the necessity for large markets 
in Europe, for the abolition of customs barriers and for a free-trade 
movement in Europe, we should work for it. Also the third 
reason alone would make a Pan-European movement necessary— 
to cooperate against this common danger to Western civilisation. 

The problem of Pan-Europe is howit is to be realised. We can 
create Pan-Europe by creating a new public opinion, by showing 
the European a new ideal and common interests. The Pan- 
European movement is so strong because it is based not only on 
ideals but also on interests; just as the British Empire movement 
is strong because it is based on both ideals and interests—walking 
on two feet. 

The great aim of the Pan-European movement is to make 
European boundaries invisible, as the frontier is now between 
England and Scotland. We are working to make European 
frontiers invisible in three ways : from the military point of view, 
by European federation; from the economic point of view, by 
European free trade or a European customs union; from the 
national point of view, by a real protection of minorities and 
real equality between the nations of Europe. If the frontiers 
become invisible in these three respects, we shall have peace 
and prosperity in Europe and we shall be able to defend our 
Western civilisation. 

The great problem is how Pan-Europe will modify the organ- 
isation of the world and what influence it will have on the organ- 
isation of the League of Nations. I think we must go back to 
the time when the League of Nations was founded. At that time 
the whole world seemed likely to become a single system. Germany 
became a democratic State and Russia was just becoming Bol- 
shevik, which most people thought was a transitory phase which 
would be followed by a democratic monarchy. Since then things 
have changed very much. We have seen in Russia the birth of 
a new system, very different from that of Western civilisation. 
We see that the world has moved not towards union but towards 
disunion; that the Eastern civilisations have discontinued trying 
to adopt Western civilisation, but are trying to renew their 
ancient civilisations or to found new forms for their old traditions. 

We see that the great idea of forming the League of Nations 
has not succeeded, for the United States did not enter it, Mexico 
did not enter it, and Brazil has left it. The three greatest Repub- 
lics of the American continent do not take part in the League. 
And, on the other hand, the largest State of the Old World, the 
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Soviet Federation, did not enter the League either. Thus the 
League of Nations is actually formed by the States of the British 
Commonwealth, the States of Europe, some of the Oriental 
States, and some of the smaller Latin American States. That 
is the actual situation. 

The only organised part of the League of Nations is the British 
Commonwealth. That has its proper organisation and has 
organised a quarter of humanity and a quarter of the globe. Of 
the other parts of the League of Nations, the Latin American 
States have not formed an organisation for themselves, but are 
part of the Pan-American organisation, the second great organ- 
isation in the world, which is only fifty years old and is still at 
the beginning of its evolution, watching to see how Pan-Europe 
develops. In Eastern Asia, you have first of all Japan and 
China, and those two States will one day find some form of 
collaboration. The Manchurian problem is so difficult because 
Japan needs Manchuria for economic reasons, and China needs it 
for political reasons. Therefore there will either be a war over 
Manchuria or some kind of federation. I think all lovers of 
peace and friends of human progress must hope that the form 
taken will be that of federation between those two States. Pos- 
sibly the form that Great Britain is seeking to find in India will 
indicate the direction in which China and Japan can find 
understanding. 

We also see the Soviets, who form a great part of the world, 
creating a federation which is very hostile to the League of 
Nations, so that the League cannot assume the position of repre- 
senting the world. It represents only part of the world and 
not the whole world. The great mistake was to form the League 
on the model of the United States of America and not on the 
model of the British Empire. The British Commonwealth is not 
a federation of States but a federation of federations. In the 
same sense, the League of Nations ought to be, not a federation 
of States, as it actually is, but a federation of federations. That 
is the reason for the great importance and necessity of revising 
the League of Nations Covenant. I am sure that Pan-Europe 
will work out in that sense. 

The first step has been taken by M. Briand in creating a 
European Union in the framework of the League of Nations. I 
think one consequence of this step will be that the States of 
South America will not remain in the League of Nations on its 
present basis. They will argue that they have no interest in 
being summoned to the League of Nations in the month of 
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September to make speeches and to do practically nothing else, 
while the important problems are settled in a European Com- 
mittee. Either they will get out, as Brazil did, or else they will 
say: “‘ We have some right to form an American section of the 
League of Nations, just as Europe is forming a European section, 
and as the British Empire forms a British section.” And so they 
will decide to open some office in Montevideo or some other town, 
and will say: ‘‘ This office is now the South American Section of 
the League of Nations, where we shall decide our own affairs, 
just as Europeans decide theirs.”” They would be entirely right, 
but I think the United States of America would not permit Latin 
America to form its own organisation outside the Pan-American 
Union. They would not admit of a Latin-American Federation 
formed under the auspices of the League of Nations, that is to 
say, allied with the British Empire and Pan-Europe and even 
with Eastern Asia, in the League of Nations and outside the 
United States. 

But what could the United States do in practice to prevent 
this evolution? The only thing would be to get into touch 
with the League of Nations, to propose a change in the Covenant 
and to get the acceptance of the whole of the Pan-American 
Union as an autonomous and independent branch of the League 
of Nations. That will probably be the evolution, and it is possible, 
if the League of Nations changes its system and becomes, after the 
model of the British Commonwealth, a federation of federations, 
based on the five great parts of the world—the British Common- 
wealth, Pan-America, Pan-Europe, Eastern Asia, and the Soviet 
Union. For, if the future peace of the world is based on these 
five groups, it is certain that the Soviets would also enter into 
the League of Nations as an independent federation of federated 
groups, without the feeling that Europe would interfere with 
Russia’s affairs or that Russia would interfere with Europe’s 
affairs. 

I think it was a great fault to invite Russia to take part in 
the European Committee at Geneva, and the effect was to paralyse 
the Committee’s work. I have no faith that Pan-Europe will 
come out of the European Committee at Geneva now; it will 
become a platform of discussion between capitalist and Bolshevik 
systems and no place in which to work for the organisation of 
Europe. Europe will have to be organised in another way. I 
think collaboration between the Soviet Unions and the rest of 
the world would be a very good thing, under the condition that 
the Soviets did not want to run all over the world with their ideas, 
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and with the guarantee that Europe would not try to interfere 
to overthrow the Government in Russia. And if an attempt were 
made to adapt the League of Nations as a system of federations, 
a system of organised balance of Power between these two com- 
munities, I think Russia would enter, and we should really have 
the nucleus of a federation of the world. That is what the League 
of Nations is pretending to be but is not in reality. 

The organisation of the League would change in that the 
League of Nations Council would become representative of these 
great entities; the Assembly would be divided into the British 
Commonwealth Conference, the Conference of the Soviets, the 
European Conference, the Conference between China and Japan, 
and the Pan-American Conference; and at the top we should 
have the League of Nations as a moral influence and as the 
arbiter between these great parts of the world. 

But I do not think that this ideal system of federations would 
immediately result from the establishment of Pan-Europe; there 
is an intermediate step which we must take if we want to organise 
the world. This step is a collaboration between the three great 
groups of humanity represented by the British Commonwealth, 
Pan-America and Pan-Europe—between the three great Atlantic 
Powers—to organise a close cooperation to save Western civilisa- 
tion from the great dangers that are now threatening it. This 
great aim would be centralised in the British Commonwealth, 
because it is the natural bridge between Europe and America— 
linked with the United States by language and through Canada 
and with Europe by history and by contiguity—serving as a great 
means towards the peace of the world. Collaboration between 
Europe and America is the essential basis of all practical peace 
politics. 

The attitude of British public opinion towards this Pan- 
European plan varies greatly. Some people think that Pan- 
Europe ought to be prevented because it will involve a deviation 
from the traditional principles of British politics directed against 
the formation of any great European empire. That is true. 
Great Britain ought to prevent any Power on the Continent from 
creating an empire under its hegemony; it would be a danger for 
her. But the great difference is that in former centuries there 
existed only the British Isles and the continent of Europe—the 
rest of the world having no importance for British politics. Inthe 
twentieth century, however, Great Britain has become the British 
Empire, an intercontinental world Power, and on the other side 
there is not only Europe, but a series of States in the world—the 
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United States, the Soviet Union, Japan. What the European 
balance of power formerly was for Great Britain, the world balance 
of power now is for the British Empire. And just as it was 
necessary to keep the balance of power in Europe in former cen- 
turies, so it will now be necessary to keep the balance of power 
in the world, to prevent any one part of the world from obtaining 
hegemony over another. 

I think Great Britain has every interest in the union of Europe 
and in the safeguarding of the peace of Europe so that she may 
not again be drawn into new European wars. It is to her interest 
that Europe should become prosperous with a large market for 
the products of the British Empire, especially for the raw materials 
of the Empire that Europe cannot produce. It is to her interest 
that Europe should defend the British Empire from the common 
danger from Russia, for Europe is the wall that separates Great 
Britain from Russia; and that Eastern Europe and Germany 
should be prevented from falling into the arms of Russia or 
becoming one day part of the Soviet Federation, with the result 
that the Soviet Empire would stretch to the North Sea and the 
Channel. I think all these reasons ought to bring British politics 
into a direction neither antagonistic nor neutral towards Europe, 
but to help us in our organisation. 

All Pan-Europeans are friends of the idea of the British Empire. 
They are friends of Great Britain because they know that she 
wants peace. They want a closer collaboration with her. Many 
of them wish that Great Britain would enter as a member of Pan- 
Europe. The French hope for this because they are afraid of 
standing alone in Europe with Germany and Italy. The Germans 
hope for it because they are afraid of standing alone with France 
and Italy. Many European States hope for it, and I too would 
hope for it if I could see it was practical. But I think the fact 
of Great Britain being a member of the European Federation 
would have the same subtle influence on that Federation as was 
exercised by the membership of the Habsburg Monarchy in the 
German Federation. It prevented the union of Germany for 
two generations because Austria had so many interests outside 
Germany that she could not become a member of the Federation 
in practice. She stayed with one leg in the German Federation 
but prevented the Federation from becoming an empire. 

I think there are certainly some statesmen in Great Britain 
who hope that she will do the same thing in Europe, and keep a 
foot in the European Federation, not to help it on but to prevent 


it from developing in the Pan-European sense. I think it is 
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much better for Europe, the British Empire and the world that 
the relations should be made clear between the European con- 
tinent and the British Empire, if we see on what lines and in 
what respects we must cooperate, and in what respects our 
interests are different, and if we can get the British Empire and 
Europe together in the great framework of Atlantic brotherhood 
and Western civilisation and a concrete League of Nations. On 
this all the hope of humanity rests. 

So I appeal to you. Please help us in our work. It is very 
difficult and the obstacles are enormous. Help us to unite our- 
selves; help us to keep peace in Europe, to disarm, to get back 
prosperity, and to defend our civilisation. Help us in the same 
way that France helped Italy to unite in the nineteenth century. 
The British Empire can take that attitude towards European 
union, or it can take the attitude that France took towards 
German union. The fact that France helped Italy to unite had 
such a moral influence that, even a generation later, Italy did 
not join with Germany and Austria, perhaps because she did not 
forget that France had helped her in a critical phase of her 
history. On the other hand, may not the bad relations that have 
existed between France and Germany for two generations arise 
from the fact that France tried to prevent German union? 

I hope and am sure that Great Britain will help. I am sure 
that Great Britain, who wants, more than any State of the world, 
peace and prosperity and understanding between the various 
parts of the world, will understand Europe and help her to unite. 
I am quite sure that the relations between Great Britain and 
Europe will be the same as now exist between Canada and the 
United States of America; that just as it is impossible to conceive 
of war between Canada and the United States, so it will be 
impossible to conceive of a war between Europe and Great 
Britain. It is of the greatest importance to create this feeling 
of brotherhood and friendship between these parts of the world, 
and so to prepare the way for our great aim of the future 
federation of humanity. 


Summary of Discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN, Mr. AMERY, in introducing the speaker, said that, 
although Count Coudenhove-Kalergi was still a young man, he had 
already made history, not as an active politician, but as the prophet 
of an idea—the idea of a common European patriotism, in the light 
of which causes of bitterness and weakness might disappear. The 
Pan-European movement, of which Count Coudenhove-Kalergi was 
the leader, started in 1923 and had shown a remarkable growth, 
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influencing Europe far more than was realised in Great Britain. Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi had influenced, through personal contact, many 
of Europe’s leading statesmen—Dr. Stresemann, Dr. Bene, and M. 
Briand—and there could be no doubt that the scheme for European 
Union, launched by M. Briand in 1929, was initiated and influenced 
by him. Although that scheme met with a mixed reception, the 
general conception underlying it was working all the time, strengthened 
by various factors: by the gravity of the general economic depression, 
by the growing fear in Europe of the political and economic conse- 
quences of the Soviet Five-Year Plan, and by the recent excitement 
over the Austro-German Customs Union. Both in Czechoslovakia 
and in France the answer to that proposed Union had been the sugges- 
tion that it would be incompatible with the development of European 
economic unity. 

There was a tendency to regard the Pan-European movement as 
superfluous, because the League of Nations was considered as com- 
petent to do all that this movement aimed at, and it was even looked 
upon in some quarters as mischievous, in distracting forces which 
were working for the same ends. He considered this a mistake. 
Undoubtedly the objects were the same—peace and a better organ- 
isation of the world—but the field was not the same, and the methods 
and psychology were essentially different. The whole basis of the 
conception of the League of Nations was, in a sense, negative and— 
saying this without disparagement—mechanical, in so far as it aimed 
at preventing war by the particular method of conference. Its 
character was abstract, and it dealt with nations at large, without 
distinctions of race or locality and without recognising any groupings 
of such nations, except tacitly in the case of the British Empire. 

The conception for which Count Coudenhove-Kalergi stood was a 
concrete one. It stood for an emotional patriotism concentrated 
on Europe as a definite geographical, cultural, and historical 
entity. In the light of that patriotism it was hoped that existing 
patriotisms, in so far as they were sources of friction and war, 
would be sterilised for mischief, while continuing their existence for 
good. That aspect convinced him that, within its limited field, the 
Pan-European idea was calculated to be infinitely more powerful for 
peace than the League of Nations. Indeed, he saw no chance of the 
League of Nations being able to preserve the peace of nations so long 
as the basis of patriotism remained what it was in Europe. 

But, while the conception of Pan-Europe in that sense differed 
fundamentally from the conception of the League of Nations, there 
was nothing in it in any way incompatible with the development of 
the work of the League. Just as the British Empire had done much 
to support and encourage the League of Nations in its early days, so 
Pan-Europe could play its part in helping the League to do its work, 
by separating out purely European causes of friction, thus making the 
League more truly universal and easier for the United States to join. 
The British Empire could not but welcome and encourage such a 
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movement. But Britain could not become an actual member of 
a united Europe without doing an irreparable injury both to the 
British Empire and to Europe itself. It was not possible to have two 
patriotisms in opposite directions. It was perfectly possible for Great 
Britain to sympathise with and help forward Pan-Europe, to encourage 
close relations between the British Empire and a Greater Europe, and 
to act as an interpreter between the United Europe and the United 
States of America, developing to the utmost all cultural and spiritual 
contacts with Europe; but British interests and outlook were so 
different that, as an actual member of a United Europe, Britain would 
be a hindrance to the closer union of Europe and also to the develop- 
ment of Empire unity. 


COLONEL STEVENS raised the question of a common international 
currency. He said that it was considered that a common currency 
throughout the British Empire would be impossible because of freight 
and transport charges, etc. He suggested, however, as a constructive 
idea for the Pan-European movement, that there should be a common 
currency for Europe, over and above the national currency of each 
country. In his business dealings with Belgium and Spain he realised 
the practical need for this. It had been impossible for him to arrange 
a contract with a company in Spain because the peseta had fallen so 
much during the past month that no contract prices could be arranged. 
The effect of some sort of international note, which could not be used 
by Governments for paying their debts, but which might be bought 
by trading concerns from banks and used for purely commercial 
purposes, would be that instead of having to consider the exchange 
of two countries, traders would only have to take the exchange of 
one country into consideration. 


CouNT COUDENHOVE-KALERGI replied that the proposition was 
very interesting and was considered a great deal by the Pan-Europeans. 
The project in the minds of many of its leaders was to have a common 
currency in Europe, such as the gold gramme, for international pur- 
poses, while keeping marks or francs, etc., for internal purposes, just 
as Belgium had the belga for external purposes and the franc for 
internal. 


QUESTION: Why was it necessary to exclude Britain from Pan- 
Europe on account of her Dominions when France had her colonial 
possessions, Belgium had the Congo and nearly every other European 
State had interests outside Europe? 


CounT COUDENHOVE-KALERGI replied that it was a matter for the 
British Empire to decide. Nobody in Europe would say anything 
against the entry of the British Empire into the European Federation ; 
it would bring with it great possibilities of emigration and many other 
advantages for Europe. But he did not think it was likely that the 
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Dominions would agree to it. If they had to choose between a 
European Federation and an Anglo-Saxon Federation, which could be 
crystallised round the United States, they were more likely to choose 
the latter. 


Mr. A. Yusur ALI said that the idea gf Pan-Europe was very 
fascinating, but he would like to have heard more details of how the 
scheme was to be worked. If Great Britain and the British Empire 
were excluded and if Russia was excluded, a great deal of the attraction 
and working chances of the idea would be removed. He agreed with 
the Chairman that it was improbable that the British Empire, with 
its footing in all the continents, would join the European Federation, 
but would not Great Britain’s absence make the Federation practically 
inert? In the League of Nations, Great Britain, although theoretically 
just one of the fifty-two nations, exercised a very powerful influence 
for peace and for the international solution of many intricate questions. 
As representing India at Geneva when the Conservative Government 
was in power, he had felt with pride that the British Empire was in 
the position of arbitrator in the League; Mr. Henderson’s work also 
showed that the fact of his being the British Foreign Minister, apart 
from his own personal ability, had enabled some nasty corners to be 
cleared in recent international politics. He therefore felt that Pan- 
Europe without Great Britain would lack one of the greatest elements 
that would make for its success. It therefore seemed to him a strong 
argument against attempting its formation. 

He referred to the lecturer’s picture of Russia as a separate entity 
in the larger federation of federations, on even terms with the British 
Empire, Pan-Europe and Pan-America, with some sort of Asiatic 
federatiun. At present the state of Asiatic politics was one of complete 
chaos, and Russia was so inextricably bound up economically with 
Germany, Poland, and the Succession States of Austria, that the 
exclusion of Russia would create as great difficulties as the exclusion 
of Britain. The practical scheme seemed impossible with the two 
biggest factors in European politics left out. 

With regard to the three objects for establishing Pan-Europe—to 
prevent war, to prevent economic misery, to counteract the effect of 
Russian propaganda—the organisation of a group of States in Europe 
which, without the outlying areas, would be Mittel-Europa in another 
form was likely to stimulate such fissions as already existed in Euro- 
pean politics. Spain, Italy and the Balkans were on the fringe, and 
the real centre of gravity lay in the politics associated with the relations 
of France and Germany, with the possibility of the Anschluss, and 
with the Little Entente. In introducing the idea of balance, although 
the ideal was peace, the effect would be against peace. From the 
economic point of view, if Pan-Europe was to become a reality, it would 
only do so because of common economic interests; but did such 
common economic interests exist? Were the interests of Spain the 
same as those of Germany? Were the interests of the agrarian States 
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the same as the interests of the manufacturing States? Ifthe interests, 
though different, were complementary it would be an argument for 
federation. But the whole difficulty in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe lay in the fact that the agrarian countries, though they wished 
to have markets for their raw materials in the manufacturing countries, 
did not want to become dumping grounds for manufactured goods 
from other countries. They did their own manufacturing, and as 
long as this position continued it would be extremely difficult to work 
out a real federation on a satisfactory basis. For the moment he left 
out the differences of temperament, outlook and history, but they 
were also important. France was almost as extra-European as 
Britain. Italy had possessions and ambitions in Africa. Holland’s 
East Indies were almost more to her than India to Britain. Pan- 
Europe as a compact unity was only conceivable if these outside 
interests were lopped off. But would any Pan-European even con- 
template such truncation? Surely it was better to work for tariff 
understandings within the Briand Plan under the League of Nations. 

The third reason given for Pan-Europe was the danger from Russia ; 
but the reason why Russian propaganda was dangerous to England or 
to France was not that it was likely to appeal to the man in the street 
in England or France, but because of discontents in the East and in 
parts of Europe, which created an atmosphere in which any system, 
however absurd, was likely to obtain a lodgment. His own country 
of India had been subject to that kind of propaganda and he knew 
that its efficacy was not due to its intrinsic merits, but to its playing 
upon existing discontents. Russia wanted to get at England and 
France through their colonies and to make mischief in the world, 
because Communism was not merely a state system but a whole complex 
of economic, moral and ethical ideas. If Russia was included in the 
federation, the door would be open to that type of insidious propa- 
ganda, and instead of being content to exist side by side as a separate 
federation, the Soviet Federation would inevitably try to undermine 
its neighbours and the very basis of peace would be endangered. 
These were all strong reasons against giving support to the Pan- 
European movement. 





Count CouDENHOVE-KALERGI replied that the problem of whether 
Great Britain should enter Pan-Europe was a British problem, not a 
European problem. Pan-Europe would have a place for Great Britain 
if she wished to take it, just as the first Constitution of the United States 
had left a place open for Canada, but as long as England was head of a 
federation which covered a quarter of humanity and was greater than 
the whole of Europe together, he did not think she would take that 
place. But Pan-Europe was possible without Great Britain. If in 
the future Great Britain did not succeed in building up the Empire 
the situation would be changed; just as Austria, in the first instance, 
solved her problem by remaining outside the German Empire, but, 
when the Habsburg Monarchy ceased to exist, had to face the problem 
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under altered circumstances, so Great Britain might wish to enter Pan- 
Europe and the other Anglo-Saxon Powers might try to prevent her 
Anschluss with Europe. 

The Russian problem was different. Pan-Europe would be on a 
basis of close friendship with the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire, regardless of the way in which they were related to the Con- 
tinent, but Russia was quite out of touch with Europe. Russia was 
the only island that still existed in the world. Europe was far more 
closely connected with Australia than with Russia, and the barriers 
that did not exist geographically were deeper than the Atlantic Ocean 
between Europe and the United States of America. 

It was essential to see the difference between national problems, 
continental problems, and world problems. He was sure the British 
Empire had done a great deal for the peace of Europe and the world. 
The fact that Mr. Henderson had accepted the presidency of the 
Disarmament Conference must be applauded by the whole world, and 
would certainly help it towards reaching a practical result. But 
world problems must be separated from European problems, and it 
could not be said that the part of the British Empire in guarding its 
own interests always worked out on the side of European peace. Great 
Britain had refused its consent to the Protocol of Geneva because it 
could not undertake the guarantee for the peace of Europe and 
of its world-wide Empire, and this had prevented the greatest step 
towards peace in Europe that the League of Nations ever tried to realise. 
On the question of inter-European preference, undoubtedly a step 
towards European economic collaboration and peace, Great Britain 
again took a separate attitude from that of the Continental Powers, 
because it could not at the same time enter into a preferential system 
in Europe and in the Empire. 

On the other hand, Great Britain as a State outside Europe, with 
sympathies and interests in all parts of the world, would be able to 
play the part of umpire in many European difficulties and would 
make for European understanding, just as it played an enormous 
role in world economic problems and world disarmament problems. 


On other points Count Coudenhove-Kalergi said that the chief 
obstacle to free intercourse between individuals of different nationality 
in Europe was the existence of language barriers. This obstacle could 
only be overcome by teaching in all the schools of Europe a second 
language, and the best language for this purpose was English, as it 
was the only existing language which had a chance of becoming a 
world language. It was already the language used in Eastern Asia 
for communication between Chinese, Japanese and Indians, and its 
use would do more than any political treaty to promote understanding 
between Great Britain and the Continent and between Europe and 
America. The British Empire and America could work for this idea 
if they would give immigration preference to all those nations in the 
world which introduced English into their elementary schools. The 
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adoption of English as the common international language in Europe 
would be easier if Great Britain were not a member of Pan-Europe 
and so a rival, in that respect, of France or Germany. He was not a 
believer in an artificial language such as Esperanto. 

With regard to the Soviet Union, he did not think it was possible 
or desirable for Europe to overthrow the system in Russia, but it 
would be a great misfortune if it spread to Europe, not merely for 
economic reasons, but because the system was incompatible with 
the European idea of liberty. It was possible for a country as rich 
as Russia to work on that scale; the capitalistic system was not the 
only system that was possible in the world; but the Russian system 
was practically slavery. The choice was between equality and liberty. 
If Europe chose liberty she must renounce equality ; if she chose equality 
she must renounce liberty. Russia had chosen one, but the great part 
of the world had chosen the other. He thought it was possible for 
the two systems to go on existing near each other, but he did not 
believe that Russian promises not to make propaganda would be 
sufficient guarantee for the peace of the world. Even though propa- 
ganda were not made officially, it would continue unofficially, because 
Communism was not only a state system but also a new form of religion, 
like Islam in its day, and it wanted to conquer the world for its idea. 
A generation was growing up in Russia with a hatred for all the rest 
of the world and thinking that the whole world would become Com- 
munist. Europe could only be safeguarded by treaties and by suf- 
ficient power to prevent Russia from attacking Europe. If the 
American States were not united but all living in rivalry there would 
certainly have been a Mexican danger; the existence of the United 
States, with a common army, was a stronger guarantee for peace 
between the United States and Mexico than any treaties would be. 
The same was true in Eastern Europe. As long as Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Romania, were all independent States with no 
guarantee for their boundaries, it was probable that one day Russia 
would try to overthrow them and to unite them with the Soviet Union 
of Republics. If those States were part of a European Federation and 
their rights were protected by European power, then Russia would 
certainly not try to enter Europe, and peace between Europe and 
Russia would be safeguarded. It would then be possible to have 
mutual disarmament and even economic and political cooperation 
between the two countries, just as there were negotiations and coopera- 
tion between Islamic and Christian civilisations. The guarantee 
would be the power of Europe and the will of Europe to maintain peace. 




































THE CHAIRMAN, Mr. AMERY, in conclusion, said that Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi was working not for some particular machinery, 
but for a definite and concrete idea based on evolution. The idea of 
the British Empire was just such an idea, giving its own character of 
unity to the British Empire. 


The unity of Europe was of a different kind. It was easily visible 
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when one entered the sphere of the arts and of religion. There was 
also a great deal of historic unity. The conception which dated from 
the Roman Empire had never entirely died out. It had been the 
dream of the Middle Ages, for the sake of which Germany had been 
sacrificed by the Emperors, for the sake of which Europe went to the 
Crusades. And always Britain had been a little outside that unity, 
claiming a separate imperial status. It had been the dream of Henri 
IV. of France. Napoleon had tried to realise it in a crude form. 
Historically, culturally and ethically, the unity of Europe was a real 
unity, temporarily obliterated in later centuries by religious divisions 
and the conception of linguistic patriotisms. If these narrow patriot- 
isms could be weakened by a common European patriotism, the 
underlying central conditions of unity would reappear. But the unity 
must not embrace too much or it would not hold together. If England 
and the British Empire were included it would bring in a whole set 
of different ideas and interests. From the economic point of view in 
the British Empire there was firstly the highly industrial mother- 
country, then the Dominions, developing industry but still primarily 
agricultural, and then the tropical colonies, while India was developing 
industry as well as producing tropical products. In Europe there was 
the north-west, essentially industrial, and the south-east, primarily 
agricultural. The more they worked together the less would the 
forces of industry be directed to national ends and the more would 
Western capital flow into South-Eastern Europe for the development 
of agriculture, and the common resources of Europe could be employed 
to develop Europe’s great African territories. With these territories 
Pan-Europe would form a unity, capable of living for itself, just as 
much as could be said of the British Empire or of Pan-America, and 
far more than could be said of the Far East or of Soviet Russia. 
With regard to these larger units, nobody contemplated that they 
should be shut off from each other by Chinese walls, either economically 
or spiritually. The conception for which Count Coudenhove-Kalergi 
stood was not one of deepening divisions or raising barriers but for 
reducing their numbers. The abolishing of barriers within Europe 
and within the British Empire did not mean that the barriers between 
Europe and the British Empire would become higher. On the con- 
trary, these greater units would have increasing intercourse with one 
another. The greatest danger to the peace of Europe came from the 
irredentisms. If they were eliminated the Russian problem would still 
remain, and friction would be possible between the British Empire and 
the United States or between Europe and the British Empire, but the 
number of friction surfaces would be reduced and the spirit of toleration 
and cooperation which made the larger units possible would also lessen 
the possibilities of friction between those units. In this way Pan- 
Europe would make its contribution to the peace of the world. 














THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION AND THE 
FUTURE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 


Address given at Chatham House on May 5th, 1931 
By Mr. E. VILLIERS 


President of the European Association, India 
The Rt. Hon. Ear PEEt, G.B.E., in the Chair. 


I EXPECT that very few of you here to-night realise how really 
terrifying a thing it is for an ordinary layman, whose proper place 
is sitting at a desk and looking at dwindling accounts, to have to 
stand up before an audience such as this and give his views on a 
problem of such magnitude and complexity. But we non-official 
Europeans in India have, of late, fairly frequently had to leave 
our desks and either put forward our own views, or, still more 
often, listen to the views of other people, in an endeavour to try 
to solve the greatest problem with which the British Empire has 
ever been faced. 

Before getting down to the subject which I wish to discuss 
to-night, there are one or two preliminaries of which I want to 
clear the ground. Iam here by virtue of the fact that I have the 
honour to be the President of the European Association in India. 
That Association is composed of a number of branches, scattered 
about the various provinces, each with its Committee and Chair- 
man, co-ordinated in the Central Council working under the 
President. Each of the branches has the official right of access to 
the Provincial Governor, and the Council and President have the 
official right of access to the Government of India and the Viceroy. 
The European Association is the only official body representing 
the political opinions of the non-official Europeans in India. 

We had been studying these problems to the best of our 
ability for some months before the Report of the Statutory Com- 
mission was published, and therefore the views which I am going 
to put forward this evening, and which do, in fact, represent the 
majority of non-official opinion in India, have been very carefully 
considered. It is for that reason that I feel I am not altogether 
wasting your time in presenting them to you. 

There are one or two points of criticism of the Association 
which I have met since I have been over here, to which I should 
like to reply. First of all, people speak of the lack of unanimity 
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amongst the non-officials. I would point out that our member- 
ship consists of all shades of political opinion, Conservative, 
Liberal and Socialist, scattered throughout a land the size of 
Europe excluding Russia, and the diversity of occupation and 
interest is such as to make one surprised, not at the lack of 
unanimity, but rather at the extraordinary degree of unanimity 
which the non-official Europeans have achieved. I would remind 
you that even in highly organised political countries such as this, 
where you have people divided up into well-recognised political 
parties, even amongst those parties there is not always a complete 
degree of unanimity ! 

Another point of criticism is that our view of the future con- 
stitution is based on what people call “‘ commercial expediency.”’ 
I would remind you that the British in India, as elsewhere, 
are not in the habit of attributing high motives to their 
actions. This does not mean that we lack consciousness of the 
burden of responsibility that rests upon us as the descendants of 
such men as Job Charnock, Clive, Warren Hastings, or of the 
thousands of lives lived and given in that great Indian Empire. 
This criticism of commercial expediency is even more superficial if 
you realise, as we realise, the extent to which India’s welfare and 
ours are wrapped up in one another. We maintain, and I do not 
think many people would seek to controvert this, that provided 
we can devise, or help in devising, a constitution such as will 
enable us—we Britishers in India—to trade under peaceful and 
prosperous conditions, and live in that country with our wives and 
families under circumstances such as we have a right to expect, 
then we shall most assuredly have established those conditions 
for the benefit of the whole of India. 

Before passing on to the detailed points of the constitution, 
I want to try to convey to you why it is that, generally 
speaking, the non-official Europeans hold the liberal view that we 
do hold, and which has caused so much surprise in this country. 

I want first to deal shortly with that controversial point, 
Dominion status. However much one may disagree with the 
crystallisation of that policy into these two words, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that Great Britain, through her statesmen, for 
many years past has in effect held out to India Dominion status 
as the ultimate goal of our policy there. Our policy has been 
described as one of leading India along the road to self-government 
as a free unit within the British Empire on a parity with the other 
self-governing Dominions. Clearly, therefore, Dominion status 
was the goal. 
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There are probably a dozen amongst you who are wanting to 
remind me that the promise was always conditional. I know it. 
I have never been allowed to forget it. The promise was con- 
ditional on that degree of cooperation and fitness which should 
be adjudged by the Statutory Commission as being sufficient to 
warrant for India the great responsibility of self-government. I 
have, however, two points to mention in connection with this. The 
first is that in dealing with the question of Dominion status, there 
is the separate question of status, as opposed to function, to be 
taken into account; and one of the things that you under- 
emphasise in this country is the importance that India attaches 
to the word “ status.”’ She feels with regard to Dominion status 
that, at the present moment, she is a bastard in the family of the 
Empire, and above all things she wants this position regularised. 
She wants to feel that she has an inherent right to her portion of 
the inheritance of the Empire, and that it shall not merely be given 
by the goodwill of an irregular parent. If, therefore, but only if, 
status can be given and the actual function of self-government 
within that status controlled, we maintain that it should be given. 

The second point is that no one in this world can stand still. 
We out in India have no further use for half-measures, and feel that 
the next move must be a decisive one. We have lived during the 
past ten or twelve years under the Montagu—Chelmsford Reform 
Scheme ; this, I admit, had there been a better will to work it, might 
have shown better results. But there was not sufficient incentive for 
the will to work it, and the net result was that it merely succeeded 
in teaching India that most dangerous of all lessons, irresponsibility, 
due to the power of criticism without the responsibility which 
should attach to such criticism. We feel, therefore, that there 
should be no half-measures, but that a definite move forward 
should be made, or else a definite move backward; and we do not 
believe that a retrograde step is either possible or desirable. So 
far as the provinces are concerned, we are not merely in favour of a 
forward move but an early forward move, if for no other reason 
than that we shall thereby find out whether India is able to 
govern herself before it is too late and before we have entirely lost 
that necessary element of Europeans in the security services 
which would enable us to pull India together again in the event of 
the communal question, for example, proving too much for her. 

We all hope, and many of us believe, that a solution of the 
problem can be found. I personally have no doubt whatever 
that, provided a constitution is evolved taking into account the 
ethnical and geographical difficulties which exist, and certain 
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other facts which have got to be faced, India will be able in a 
large measure, and eventually possibly in fullness, to attain self- 
government. By that I do not mean that she will ever govern 
herself with that degree of efficiency which the Anglo-Saxon 
expects of his government ; her criterion of efficiency differs from 
ours. I see amongst the audience the faces of Indian friends, 
and I hope they will not take it amiss when I say I do not think 
India will ever carry on a government which will make for 
Western efficiency. But no single one of us can judge of the 
Indian question unless we have the courage frankly to put our- 
selves in the shoes of the Indians and to try to view the proposi- 
tion through their eyes; and if you do this, I think you will agree 
with them when they say that efficient government is no adequate 
substitute for self-government. There will be risks, of course, 
in granting self-government—colossal risks. They are there 
wherever we turn. But if we move backwards it is not a risk but 
a certainty, and a certainty of disaster. Indeed it is because we 
realise these risks, and because we realise that the British have 
certain inherent rights in the country, where we have established 
peace and prosperity, that we lay such stress on certain con- 
stitutional reservations and safeguards. 

Unless we are satisfied that the constitution we get is going to 
give us all we have a right to expect—and in that connection I 
would remind you that we ask for no special privileges—it is our 
intention to unite in active opposition all the minority com- 
munities against any measure which we do not consider will 
provide these necessary safeguards. 

Let me sum up the basis on which we favour a forward move- 
ment. First of all, the ethical argument. Great Britain has 
pledged her word to lead India forward along the road to self- 
government, and we maintain that the difficulty of implementing 
the pledge does not constitute an adequate reason for shirking it. 
Secondly, there is the practical argument that, however great may 
be the danger of moving forward, we believe the danger of a 
retrogressive step is greater still. 

Now there are three fundamental principles which were 
) tentatively, provisionally and conditionally agreed to at the last 
Round Table Conference. They were these: first of all, an All- 
India Federal Government ; secondly, autonomy for the provinces ; 
thirdly, qualified responsibility at the centre. 

For the sake of those here who are as ignorant as I was eighteen 
months ago of what responsibility at the centre means, I want to 
explain briefly that a government has two main functions. There 
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is the legislature, which makes the laws; and the executive, which 
implements the laws and sees that they are carried out. For the 
purpose of clearness this evening I am going to call the executive 
the Cabinet. This phrase “‘ responsibility at the centre ”’ merely 
means that the Cabinet shall be responsible to the legislature, 
and in the event of the legislature passing an adverse vote 
against it, the Cabinet departs from office. This is in opposition 
to the other principle whereby the Cabinet is put into office for 
a fixed number of years and nothing can move it. 

Of the three points which were tentatively accepted at the 
Conference, there was only one which raised any great contro- 
versy, and that was this question of responsibility at the centre. 
Should the Viceroy’s Cabinet be made in any sense responsible to 
the Federal Assembly? Originally the European Association 
absolutely opposed this, because it is on the Cabinet and its 
executive work that the whole running of a country depends, and 
therefore stability and continuity must be assured. Why was it 
we changed our minds ? 

I told you, when discussing the question of the Montagu-— 
Chelmsford Reforms, that the inherent evil that went through the 
diarchical system of government was that it taught people to 
criticise without making them responsible for the result of such 
criticism, and that the one thing above all others that we had 
kept in the forefront of our minds in considering a changed con- 
stitution was that India must be made responsible for such 
criticism as she put forward. Now this whole question of 
responsibility or non-responsibility at the centre is a means to 
an end and not an end in itself—both seeking, according to the 
attendant circumstances, to secure a sound government with as 
stable an executive as is possible. The disadvantage, however, 
of the latter system is that it tends to make the executive 
disregard the legislature, which in itself is creative of criticism and 
tends to make that criticism irresponsible. Now while, as I have 
already said, the Association as a whole was definitely against the 
granting of any central responsibility, there were some of us who 
believed that the withholding of qualified responsibility would 
not be feasible and considered whether any safeguards could be 
devised to meet this situation, and, if so, what form they should 
take. These safeguards were four in number: (I) indirect 
election to the central legislature; (2) equality of representation 
from each province; (3) the unitary type of Cabinet ; and, lastly, 
(4) insisting on a substantial majority before any adverse vote 
would become operative. I will discuss each of these briefly. 
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(rt) Realising that the efficiency of a deliberative body depends 
more than anything else on the quality of its personnel, we 
suggested the system of indirect election. This, roughly speaking, 
means that you take a certain group of men having certain pre- 
ordained qualifications and put them into one pen. Into another 
pen you herd people who have certain stipulated qualifications for 
choosing candidates out of the first pen. We considered that in 
this manner we should probably get a fairly responsibly-minded 
collection of men, as indeed we got in the Council of State during 
the past ten years, the election for which had been devised on this 
same system and which had worked very well. We know the 
system has also worked in America and elsewhere. 

(2) With regard to representation from each of the provinces, 
we argued that, if the central parliament was made up of repre- 
sentatives from the various provincial parliaments, with an 
equal number of men from each province, then the interests of 
each province would be safeguarded and no one province would 
find itself hopelessly outnumbered by any other province. 

(3) Our third safeguard was the unitary type of Cabinet, 
whereby, if one member of the Cabinet falls, the whole Cabinet 
falls ; if one member of the Cabinet holding a particular portfolio is 
defeated, the whole Cabinet is defeated. The chief importance of 
this, so far as India is concerned, is that she is definitely a land of 
personalities. Over and over again one sees individuals attacked, 
not on their merits but on their religious and caste beliefs. Where 
the system of the united Cabinet prevails, the Ministers are 
safeguarded, for it would obviously be to the interest of a Minister’s 
five or six fellow Cabinet members to fight and influence the House 
on his behalf. 

(4) The fourth point is that a sixty-six per cent. majority of 
the House would be required before a vote of censure could be 
carried. This again is a well-recognised principle. 

Now if all these safeguards were operating, it would be 
practically impossible for the Cabinet to fall, but if, in spite of it all, 
the Cabinet did fall, then clearly it would be on an issue which was 
of such moment to the country that the Viceroy would be right in 
dismissing his Cabinet and the legislature and demanding the 
vote of the country. I have said that it is almost impossible to 
conceive of these combined safeguards being overridden; I do 
not, however, want you to think of this as a bit of political 
trickery ; it is rather a matter of psychology. We maintain that 
it is perfectly straightforward and above board that we should 


say to India: ‘‘ You shall have the power to translate your 
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criticism into action and to upset the executive, provided the 
circumstances are of sufficient gravity to warrant it, but we 
cannot have the executive upset on light pretexts or on personal 
spite, such as so often happens, say, in France.”’ 

The next question, then, is, can we get all these safeguards ? 
And, if not, which can we get and which can we afford if necessary 
to do without? By the word “can” I mean with the consent of 
India. We could, of course, impose whatever we wanted, but 
apart from the fact that the governing of a non-consenting India 
would add materially to the British income tax, we cannot trade 
amidst a sullen, discontented and resentful people. To the 
utmost extent, therefore, to which, by negotiation, we can evolve 
a constitution which will carry the heart of India with it, and yet 
be mindful of our responsibilities not only to ourselves but also to 
those countless millions of non-vocal Indians, to that extent we 
are bound to go. 

I will, then, briefly run over these points and see what we are 
likely to get. First, indirect election : I am told we are unlikely 
to get this. I think it is a thousand pities. Obviously the one 
thing beyond all others which would be conducive to the formation 
of a responsibly-minded legislature is that its component members 
should be responsibly-minded. Can we afford to do without it? 
On one condition only; and that is, provided the ruling Princes 
take their place within the Federal Constitution of India. There 
are people who urge that the advent of the Princes will not in 
practice make a great deal of difference, and for two reasons: 
partly because they are overwhelmingly Hindu, and partly 
because some of them have large sums of money in the hands of 
the one class in India which constitutes the greatest danger to 
the country, namely, the Bombay and Ahmedabad millionaires. 
This is—and I say it deliberately and with knowledge—the class 
which constitutes the greatest danger to India. They care 
nothing about India; all they want is to get a grip on India’s 
revenues and to divert them into their own pockets. They are 
the people behind Gandhi and the Congress movement and civil 
disobedience, and they are the people of whom we have to be most 
careful. And it isin their hands that the Princes have entrusted 
large fortunes. But while admitting thecogency of these arguments, 
there is no getting away from the fact that the ruling Princes know 
full well that the very day the British power is broken in India, that 
day sees the beginning of their end. It would only bea question 
of time before they were swept away. That I believe to be a 
fundamental belief of theirs, and I think it is a perfectly right one. 
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The second point—that of equality of representation of the 
provinces—we are not likely to get either; but I hope we shall get 
a modified form through the Upper Chamber. 

About the unitary type of Cabinet and the sixty-six per cent. 
majority I do not think there will be any difficulty. 

The entrance of the Princes into the constitution is our touch- 
stone, and for that reason we deprecate very much the way that 
Mr. Gandhi is being allowed to disseminate the idea that he is 
coming to the Round Table Conference to raise the question of 
India’s right of secession from the British Empire. The Indian 
Princes made it an unqualified stipulation that they would not 
come into the Federation of India unless they were satisfied that 
India was going to remain an integral part of the British Empire. 
I believe it should be laid down definitely and firmly, once and for 
all, that, while we hope sincerely Mr. Gandhi will come to the 
Conference, while we ask him with the same urgency as before and 
hope he will help constructively in the solving of this problem, 
this question may not be raised. I think the sooner such a state- 
ment is made the better. 

The alternative to this even qualified form of responsible 
government is to make the Central Government into a debating 
society, having, I admit, a great deal of influence, but knowing 
perfectly well that, however foolish or unreasonable its criticism 
might be, there would be an arbitrary power that would stop it 
from being put into effect to India’s detriment. And bear in 
mind this: that in spite of the fact that we have produced order 
out of chaos, India still remembers that we are her conquerors; 
or rather not so much her conquerors, as the conquerors of her 
previous conquerors; and in this there lies a natural incentive to 
ally herself against us. 

These are the reasons which have actuated us in backing up 
our delegates when they agreed, on certain conditions, to qualified 
responsibility being given at the centre. I should like, in the name 
of my countrymen in India, to pay Sir Hubert Carr and his fellow- 
members of the Conference a tribute for the very brave way in 
which they faced up to this very difficult decision. 

One or two more points and I have finished. I want you to bear 
one thing in mind with regard to the immediate future. I finda 
most curious misapprehension in this country with regard to the 
position of Mr. Gandhi and the members of the Congress. Mr. 
Gandhi, as the head of the Congress, is the head of a very great and 
important political party, but it is that and no more than that. 


Neither Mr. Gandhi nor the Congress represents India, and to 
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maintain that they do is to forget the millions of Hindus repre- 
sented at the previous Conference; it is to forget the Princes, the 
Mohammedans, the depressed classes, the Sikhs, and last, but by 
no means least, the British. Get that well into your heads. 
Remember, too, that Gandhi is not a free agent; he is being led 
and driven by selfish money-makers. I do not say that he may 
not be a great man in some respects; he may be a saint, he is 
undoubtedly an ascetic, but he is coming to the Conference 
neither as a saint nor as an ascetic, but as a politician. 

I cannot close without paying a tribute to one whom I believe to 
be one of the greatest Englishmen alive to-day, and that is Lord 
Irwin. On his death-bed Mir Mohammed Ali said: “ If any man 
has saved the British Empire to-day, it is that tall, thin Christian” ; 
and that is true. Whatever Lord Irwin has done has been done of 
strength and not of weakness. It has been done because he con- 
ceived it to be the right thing to do by India, never forgetting that 
India and England are inseparably wedded. If his policy of the 
past five years fails, it will still be the right policy, because what- 
ever policy may eventuate hereafter could not possibly have met 
with success, could not possibly have won the sanction of a united 
England or escaped the condemnation of the rest of the world, 
had we not, in our hour of need, found a man of the immense 
calibre of Lord Irwin, who was willing to face the unpopularity of 
doing as he did. We shall be fortunate if, in our future troubles, 
we can find a man like him. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Sir ARTHUR FRoom said he had had the honour of being Vice- 
President of the European Association before he left India about a 
year before. He had also toured India with the Simon Commission 
as a member of the Indian Central Committee. The views of the 
Association in his time had been that for some years to come there could 
be no responsibility at the centre, but that it would be the wisest course 
to go as far as possible with responsible government in the Provinces, 
in order to ascertain how it would work, and it had been hoped that the 
increasingly important work of government in each Province would 
prevent eyes from being so constantly turned to the centre. The 
speaker had explained that the Association had changed its views 
considerably with regard to the future central government of India; 
he would like to know if its views were also changed on the question of 
electorates. As a result of his tour round India, during which the 
question cropped up on every occasion and in every town and province, 
he had concluded that separate communal electorates would have to 
continue. He quoted Sir Sankaran Nair, Chairman of the Indian 
Central Committee, who, in a recent speech in the Council of State, 
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pointed out that, of the two sections of the Committee, those who 
voted for the continuance of separate electorates did so knowing that 
there then could not be responsibility at the centre, and those who 
voted for joint electorates did so because they wanted central responsi- 
bility. 

Sir Louis STEWART drew attention to what he considered would 
be the practical effect of introducing the suggested changes into the 
constitution of India. The theories of constitutions had been proved 
to be of little value without the necessary qualities for governing. 
This had been seen in the South American republics. Supposing that 
Gandhi, as representing the Congress party, did accept the limitations 
of the Round Table Conference (though it was difficult to see how he 
could, with any consistency or hope of retaining the support of his 
followers, consent to India remaining within the British Empire), what 
would happen? His experience of thirty-eight and a half years in 
India led him to make the forecast that the Congress party would 
sweep the polls. No amount of safeguards would turn a minority into 
a majority, and the Congress would be in the majority. The Congress 
party would thus form the Cabinets. There would be no question of 
the Parliament refusing to follow the Cabinet, for Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment would be one. Their views were well known : hatred of England ; 
repudiation of debts; not a yard of British cloth to enter the country ; 
every attempt to reduce British trade. What were their views on law 
and order? Apart from the Congress, did not the members of the 
Nationalist Party leave the Assembly in indignant protest against the 
execution of three cowardly assassins, two of whom had shot a British 
officer in the back and poured bullets into his prostrate body? What 
safeguards would there be for the lives and property, not only of the 
British but also of the multitudinous Indians who could not defend 
themselves, if Jawaharlal Nehru, who held up murder as the ideal for 
patriotic young men, was a leading member of the Cabinet, with certain 
others just released from gaol as his colleagues ? 


Sir HuBert Carr, Mr. Villiers’ predecessor as President of the 
European Association, attributed the apparent change in the views of 
that Association to the fact that only within the last twelve months had 
the majority of the members really been brought up face to face with 
what was going on in India. Average Europeans had never taken 
much interest in the Congress. But after three or four years of 
intensive agitation by the Nationalists, they had begun to take a more 
sympathetic view of what they had previously regarded as ill-natured 
agitation. He thought the European Association had done a very great 
work in bringing before its large membership the absolute necessity of 
meeting reasonable Nationalist views. Although they recognised the 
risks, they had considered very fully the question of central responsi- 
bility, and did not feel they could refuse to grant a certain degree. 
The Indian delegates to the Round Table Conference did not come to 
England to discuss provincial autonomy, which the Simon Commission 
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had practically agreed to, but central responsibility, for they wanted 
to make sure for themselves that all Indian policy was being directed in 
the interests of India. He was himself entirely satisfied that Great 
Britain had played the game by India, but it was no good blinking the 
fact that many Indians did not think that India had always come first, 
and if there was to be peace in India it was essential to agree to such a 
form of government as would enable the Indians to feel that what was 
being done out there was in the interests of India itself. He referred 
to the Prime Minister’s statement that the word “ safeguard” did not 
mean withholding something, but that Indians and Englishmen should 
meet together and agree on what was safest in the interests of India in 
settling certain responsibilities. He considered the Round Table 
Conference had been a success; it did not settle any details of the 
constitution, but it rolled a good pitch and created a good atmosphere 
for settling the questions which still remained. In spite of the mani- 
festations which everyone deplored on the part of the extremists, he still 
considered that Great Britain had done the right thing in offering a degree 
of responsibility, provided such rights, power and influence were 
retained as would enable her to execute her duty towards both Indians 
and Englishrnen. 


Mr. A. YusuF ALI expressed satisfaction that the non-official 
British community in India had begun to cooperate with Indians 
and with the Government in helping to find a solution for the very 
difficult problems of India, and he thought that since they had done so 
the atmosphere had become distinctly clearer. In support of the 
argument for responsibility at the centre, he said that if there were 
complete provincial responsibility India would be confronted with an 
accentuated form of a danger which already existed, the danger of 
fragmentation. Provincial interests would be added to the centrifugal 
forces already existing, in the shape of communal, cultural and racial 
interests. This would undo the chief result of British rule in India, 
namely, unification. It was of the utmost importance that Indians in 
different parts of the country, belonging to different communities, should 
realise and work for the unity of India. This unity was in the interests 
not only of India but also of the British Empire, for India fragmented 
would not be able to pull her weight in the counsels of the Empire and 
render the assistance which she would like to render, as she would if 
she were a well-organised community accustomed to act asa whole and 
able to deliver the goods when she undertook any responsibility. He 
added that he could not understand why the European Association was 
called “‘ European” rather than “ British Non-Official.” The British 
had interests in India. The Europeans as such—Germans, Russians, 
French, Czechoslovakians and so on—should have nothing whatever 
to do with the internal politics of India. 


OTHER PoINTs were that very little had been decided at the Round 
Table Conference and all the difficult points had been left to future con- 
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ferences ; that no proper comparison could be made between the type of 
constitution proposed for India and the British constitution, since unified 
responsibility of the Cabinet in England was associated with a Parlia- 
ment in which the government of the day could command a majority; 
the demand of many delegates that the more important communities 
should be represented in the Cabinet made this impossible, and the 
necessity for a sixty-six per cent. vote to defeat the Cabinet was also 
quite alien to the English system and would have the effect of divorcing 
votes from responsibility ; that it was impossible to maintain that the 
British were in India solely for the good of the Indians, examples to the 
contrary being the forcing up of the rupee to one-and-sixpence and the 
attitude towards the trade in Lancashire cloth; that any conference at 
all was a farce without representatives of Swaraj; that unless coercion 
was used the British must reconcile themselves to handing over immedi- 
ately the exchange, the army, and the police, for otherwise no agree- 
ment could be reached with Swaraj; that the change of mind in the 
European Association must not be taken as by any means universal, 
and that if any European in India thought the new policy meant that 
complete responsibility at the centre of an Indian executive to an Indian 
parliament would come in the immediate future, he would be just as 
alarmed now as a few years ago; that Lord Reading’s system of safe- 
guards, propounded at the Round Table Conference, covered seven- 
eighths of the sphere of administration, and that there was not the least 
sign that the majority of six hundred Princes would agree to central 
responsibility, or that Hindus and Mohammedans would come 
together to promote it; to attempt progress in both the provincial and 
the federal spheres would be to court disaster, and inevitably there 
would have to be a return to the policy laid down by the Simon Com- 
mission the building up of real and complete self-government first in 
the provinces, creating the units of the All-India Federation of a distant 


future. 


Questions were also asked on the proposed franchise, on the views 
of the European Association with regard to control of the army, and 
with regard to control of finance. 


THE CHAIRMAN, LorpD PEEL, regretted that one of the speakers 
thought the Round Table Conference a complete farce. All the men 
who were there were very able and competent men, engaged in a serious 
matter. It was no criticism or condemnation of a conference to say that 
no definite conclusions were reached at it; any business that was done 
was always done before the Conference met. With regard to the next 
conference, it was known that Mahatma Gandhi's instructions from 
Congress went right outside the whole framework of what was dealt 
with at the previous conference, and also brought forward the most 
extreme resolutions of the Congress of Lahore. This was a clear issue, 
and it should be laid down by authority that when he came to the 
Conference all the work to be done there would be within the framework 
already established. The Government should make it clear on what 
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terms of reference and under what arrangements these fresh men were 
to be added to the Committee. Expectations were aroused by using 
ambiguous language which could be translated with different meaning 
in India and in England. 

With regard to the question of responsibility at the centre, he 
pointed out that there was no instance in the history of federal con- 
stitutions of the changes being made simultaneously at the circum- 
ference and at the centre. In all cases the state units had been con- 
structed, or were already in existence, before federation was attempted. 
In India this was not the case. The provinces were merely appendages 
of the centre, which had developed some sort of individuality during 
the ten years in which the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms had been put 
into execution, but they were in no sense yet individual units. In 
spite of the views of the Conference on responsibility at the centre, it 
was really common sense that they should start with the provinces. 
It would then be possible to see positively whether the arrangements 
between the great communities would work. Anyone who knew what 
had happened at Cawnpore would be in favour of strict control over 
the relations of those communities. Moreover, he felt that responsi- 
bility at the centre, in the sense that it was understood in the British 
Constitution, was a thing that had not been very clearly thought out. 
Incidentally, he deprecated Mr. Villiers’ suggestion that an assembly 
that did not control the executive was a mere debating society; this 
would certainly not find favour in Washington. 

He also said that he did not think sufficient attention had been paid 
to what these safeguards would mean. If they were provided with 
machinery for carrying them out, such a tremendous amount of respon- 
sibility would be thrown on the Viceroy that he would need practically 
a second government. Yet unitary government was essential; you 
could not have separate departments at the centre. What then became 
of responsibility to the Assembly? Was the Viceroy to resign, since 
he was not only a constitutional monarch but a governing monarch? 
Even people like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had said that the Government 
should not be turned out in the way this was done in England, but only 
when the two Chambers, sitting together, voted on a solemn motion 
with a two-thirds or three-quarters majority. This would not work. 
The opposition, knowing they could not get a two-thirds majority with 
the mixed composition of the Assembly—Princes, Moslems and Hindus— 
were given an excellent opportunity for obstruction, which could only 
be dealt with by giving the Viceroy wide powers of certification, which 
might be construed as further limiting responsibility at the centre. 
The inferences to be drawn from the provision of safeguards on the one 
hand, and the desire to get responsible government at the centre on the 
other hand, had not yet been sufficiently probed. The difficulties were 
inherent and very great. 

All these arguments pointed to the wisdom of building up gradually 
on a provincial foundation, but in India they were always in a tremend- 
ous hurry and wanted to do everything more rapidly than had been 
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done in slower-moving countries. The matter was more one of status 
than of practical necessity; the Indians wanted to get rid of the 
British and yet they wanted to copy British institutions. Direct 
representation in India in the central assembly was not practical and 
would have little resemblance to the system of representative govern- 
ment as understood in England, yet Indians insisted on direct repre- 
sentation because it was the system in force in the West. 

He concluded by saying it was of great value to know the views of 
the European Association, which was composed largely of business men. 
A distinction was sometimes drawn between business men and politi- 
cians, but the two were becoming allied. Themen of business could no 
longer confine their attention to their own business, but had to do the 
nation’s business as well. 


Mr. VILLIERS, in replying, said that the first requisite for an 
appreciation of the situation, with regard to the British and their 
safeguards, was, that while those safeguards were of absolutely para- 
mount importance, many people not only hoped but believed that they 
would not have to come into very prominent use. The only real and 
permanent safeguard lay in the Indians and the British living in 
harmony and concord. An outstanding feature of the situation in 
India to-day was the lack of feeling against the British as a people; 
the animosity was against the Government. With regard to the 
difficulties ahead, particularly the communal trouble, he did not 
believe that the feeling shown in the Cawnpore outbreak was repre- 
sentative of India, and still less that this degree of communal feeling 
should be taken as indicative of the future once a constitutional settle- 
ment was arrived at. 

On the point that very little was decided at the Round Table Con- 
ference, he said that, while little in detail was agreed upon or even 
discussed, agreement had been arrived at on certain broad principles, 
tentatively and subject to conditions, but sufficient to enable the 
constitution-mongers to formulate something so that there would be a 
living constitution to handle. 

With regard to the future finances of the country, tremendous stress 
was laid by the Association on the point that they should be kept 
entirely clear of the hands of the politicians. There was desperate need 
that the finances of the country should be vested in some form of 
federal reserve bank, purely and solely on financial and business lines. 
Provided that were done, the chief requisite as regards the finances of 
India would have been met. 

He agreed it was one thing to dream beautiful constitutions, and a 
totally different thing to bring them to a practical issue ; but, at the same 
time, it was from dreams and visions that practical issues arose. “‘ Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” If that held good of any country 
in the world it held good of India. As one speaker had pointed out, there 
might be nightmares as well as dreams, but if mental digestions were 
kept in order there would be less danger of suffering from nightmares. 








SOME REFERENCES ON DISARMAMENT 
AND SECURITY’ 


The following list does not attempt to be in any way a complete biblio- 
graphy on Disarmament. It merely aims at affording some background 
or the forthcoming Disarmament Conference. It is hoped that it may be 
possible in a subsequent issue to supplement the list, bringing it up to date 
and mentioning current articles indicative of public opinion in different 
countries. 
The plan of arrangement is as follows :— 


I. General Works. VII. Locarno Treaties. 
II. Peace Treaty Provisions. VIII. Kellogg Pact. 
III. Anglo-French Pact. IX. Further League Activities. 
IV. Esher Plan. X. Preparatory Commission. 
V. Draft Treaty of Mutual XI. Naval Disarmament. 
Assistance. XII. Air Armaments. 
VI. Geneva Protocol. XIII. Unilateral Disarmament. 


I. GENERAL WORKS 

Books and Pamphlets. 

Aston (Sir George) ed.: The Study of War. 1927. London: 
Longmans, Green. 205 pp. Ios. 6d. 

A series of lectures delivered in London, in which sea, land and air 
warfare are dealt with by specialists. 

BAKER (P. J. Noel) : Disarmament. 1926. London: Hogarth Press. 
352 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Perhaps the standard general work on the subject. 

Bratt (K. A.) : That Next War? 1930. London: Allen and Unwin. 
280 pp. Ios. 6d. 

By a Swedish Staff officer whose experience of war leads him to put a 
strong case against it. 

Davies (David): The Problem of the Twentieth Century. 1930. 
London: Benn. 795 pp. 2Is. 

Advocates an international police force as the best means of affording 
security. 

DEUTSCHE LiGA FUR VO6OLKERBUND: Abrustungsvorchlage der 
Deutschen Liga fiir Vélkerbund. [Sonderdruck Nr. 23 der D. L. 
fiir V.] 1926. Berlin. 30 pp. 

Enock (A. G.) : The Problem of Armaments. 1923. London: Mac- 
millan. 199 pp. 6s. 

A good book for the general reader ‘“‘ written in spare hours . . . not 
by a literary man, but by an engineer.”’ 

FANSHAWE (Maurice): World Disarmament: a Handbook on the 
Reduction and Limitation of Armaments. 1931. London: 
League of Nations Union. 143 pp. Is. 6d. 

A useful summary of the present position of the question of disarma- 
ment, with a short history of what has been done and attempted since the 
Treaty of Versailles. 





1 Compiled in the Library of Chatham House, with the assistance of Dr. 
Harriet Wegener of the Institut fiir Auswartige Politik, Hamburg; of Miss Ruth 
Savord of the Council on Foreign Relations, New York; and of Mr. Maurice 
Fanshawe of the League of Nations Union. 
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Harris (H. Wilson) : Armsor Arbitration? 1928. London: Hogarth 
Press. 93 pp. 2s. 6d. 

HEADLAM-MoRLEY (Sir James): Studies in Diplomatic History. 
1930. London: Methuen. 312 pp. Ios. 6d. 

Ch. ix: Proposals for the Reduction of Armaments. Historical, 
beginning with the Russian proposal of 1816. 

Howianp (C. P.) ed.: Survey of American Foreign Relations. 
Published for the Council on Foreign Relations. ye Haven : 
Yale University Press. $5. 

1930. Ch. I, Section II: A comprehensive view of disarmament from 
1927-30. 

Hype (H. E.): The Price of National Security. 1930. London: 
P. S. King. xvii + 289 pp. 12s. 6d. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNIon: Disarmament. [L.N.U. Pamphlet No. 
210.] 1927. London: L.N.U. 40 pp. 3d. 

LEFEBURE (Victor) : Scientific Disarmament : a treatise based on the 
facts of armament. 1931. London: Mundanus (Gollancz). 
320 pp. 5s. 

A scientific survey of the types of armaments, presenting the facts 
which must be realised before any attempt can be made to deal with the 
political side of security via disarmament. 

LINNEBACH (Karl) : Die Sicherheitsfrage. Dokumentarisches Material. 
Mit Einleitung und Schlusswort von Max Graf Montgelas. [Rhein- 
ische Schicksalsfrage Schrift 7/9.] 1925. Berlin: Reimar Hob- 
bing. 265 pp. 

The most important documents from Yellow, Blue and White Books, 
and also speeches and other documents not otherwise easily obtainable. 

McDovuGaLt (William) : Janus: the Conquest of War : a psychological 
inquiry. 1927. London: Kegan Paul. 140 pp. 2s. 6d. 

MADARIAGA (Salvador de): Disarmament. 1929. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 317 pp. I5s. 

A most stimulating book, criticising those efforts to achieve disarma- 
ment which set out from a purely technical standpoint and neglect to tackle 
the vaison d’étve of armaments. With Professor Baker’s Disaymament 
perhaps one of the most important general works on the subject. 

NIEMEYER (Theodor) ed.: Handbuch des Abriistungsproblem. 
Herausgegeben im Auftrage des deutschen Studienausschusses fiir 
Fragen der Friedenssicherung. 1928. Berlin: Dr. Walther 
Rothschild. Systematischer Teil und 2 Urkundenbande. 

PEACE YEAR Book, 1931: London: National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War. 145 pp. Is. 

RappParD (William E.): The Geneva Experiment. 1931. London: 
Oxford University Press. I15 pp. 5s. 

Chapter V: The League and the Prevention of War. 

Strupp (Dr. Karl): Das Haager- und das Genfer Kriegsverhiitungs- 
recht. 1925. Mannheim: Bensheimer. 138 pp. 

ToyNnBEE (A. J.) : Survey of International Affairs. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Annual. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 


Individual references given under sub-sections below. 


WEHBERG (Hans): Die internationale Beschrankung der Riistungen. 
Ig1g. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 463 pp. 


1 Referred to in the following sections as Survey. 
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WEHBERG (Hans) : The Limitation of Armaments: a collection of the 
projects proposed for the solution of the problem preceded by 
an historical introduction. [Pamphlet Series of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division of International 
Law, No. 46.] 1921. Washington. ix + 104 pp. 


WHEELER-BENNETT (J. W.): The Reduction of Armaments. 1925. 
London; Allen and Unwin. 216 pp. Ios. 
An account of the ground covered between 1919 and 1925, with relevant 
texts. 
—— and LANGERMANN (F. E.): Information on the Problem of 
Security. 1927. London: Allen and Unwin. 265 pp. Ios. 


Security negotiations up to and including Locarno, with texts. 


Official Publications. 


GERMANY: Deutsches Weissbuch. Material zur Abriistungsfrage. 
Berlin: Reichsdruckerei. TeilI: 1927. 20 pp. Teil II: 1931. 
163 pp. 

—: Materialen zur Sicherheitsfrage. 1925. Berlin: Reichs- 
druckerei. I0I pp. 

LEAGUE OF NaTIONS : Armaments Year-Book. Annual. 


Latest issue 1930-31. Contains general and statistical information. 


Articles in Periodicals. 
Abriistung und Sicherheit (in Stiddeutsche Monatsheft, Sept. 1931). 


A number devoted to articles on Disarmament and Security by such 
authors as Otto Hoetzsch, von Oertzen, von Rheinbaben, etc. 


AILLAUD (Ulrico) : Verso la conferenza del disarmo (in Gerarchia, Jan. 
1931, pp. 7-13). 

Armaments Expenditure of the World (in The Economist, Armaments 
Supplement, Oct. 19th, 1929). 

Biss (Tasker H.) : Disarmament (in American Journal of International 
Law, Jan. 1927). 

Brown (P. M.): Main Factors in Disarmament (in Current History, 
Oct. 1929, pp. 49-52). 

CECIL OF CHELWOOD (Viscount): The Tenth Assembly of the League 
of Nations (in R.I.1.A. Journal, Nov. 1929, pp. 541-67). 

Cor (P.): Préparation au désarmement (in L’Europe Nouvelle, Nov. 
8th, 1930, pp. 1598-1600). 

CUSHENDUN (Lord): Disarmament (in R.I.I.A. Journal, March 1928, 

_ PP. 77-93). ; 

Disarmament ; a review of the acts of the League of Nations and of 
governments, parliamentary debates and the trend of public 
opinion relating to the World Disarmament Conference, 1932. 
First issued June 193r. Geneva. 3 francs (Swiss) for six 
monthly issues. 

Issued by a committee consisting of journalists of different nationalities 
accredited to the League of Nations. 

Disarmament and American Foreign Policy (in International Con- 
ciliation, May 1926). 

DuLteEs (Allen W.): Some Misconceptions about Disarmament : (i) 
naval; (ii) land and air; (iii) conclusions (in Foreign Affairs [New 

York], April 1927, pp. 413-24). 
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Duties (Allen W.): The Disarmament Puzzle (in Foreign Affairs 
[New York], July 1931, pp. 605-16). 

A forecast of the American attitude towards the coming disarmament 
conference. 

Harris (H. Wilson) : Towards Disarmament (in Contemporary Review, 
Feb. 1931, pp. 147-53). ; : 

MacDonaLp (J. Ramsay): The Risks of Peace (in Foreign Affairs, 
[New York], supplement to Vol. 8, No. 1, 1929, pp. iii-xiii). 

Mapariaca (S. de) : Disarmament, American Plan (in Atlantic Monthly, 
April 1929, pp. 525-38). 

MOELLENDORF (Wiehard von): Wirtschaft und Abriistung (in Euro- 
paische Gesprache, May 1927, pp. 268-98). 

MonTGELAS (Max Graf): Probleme der Abriistung (in Hochland, Jan. 
1927, Pp. 440-51). 

The Political Foundation for Disarmament (in The Round Table, Sept. 
1931, Pp. 713-37). 

Ponsonby (Arthur): Disarmament by Example (in R.I.I.A. Journal, 
July 1928, pp. 225-40). 

The Present and Future of Disarmament (in Ammnals of the American 
Academy of Social and Political Science, July 1928, pp. 154-81). 

Series of articles. 

SCHWENDEMANN (Karl): Die europiische Sicherheit. Zehn Jahre 
nach Versailles (in Zeitschrift fiir Politik, Aug. 1929, pp. 225-40). 

SHOTWELL (J. T.) : Disarmament alone no Guarantee of World Peace 
(in Current History, Sept. 1929, pp. 1024-9). 

The Significance of Growing World Armaments (in Amnals of the 
American Academy of Social and Political Science, July 1929, pp. 
137-50). 

SMITH (H. A.) : The Problem of Disarmament in the Light of History 
(in International Affairs, Sept. 1931, pp. 600-621). 

STEED (H. Wickham): Le désarmement est-il possible? (in L’Esprit 
International, July 1931, pp. 397-413). 

VILLARI (Luigi): The Problem of Disarmament (in Quarterly Review, 
July 1927, pp. 81-99). , 

Youn (Sir Hilton) : The Work of the Eighth Assembly of the League 
of Nations (in R.I.I.A. Journal, Nov. 1927, pp. 335-49). 


Preparatory Committee and Naval Conference. 


II. PEACE TREATY PROVISIONS AND THEIR EXECUTION 
Survey, 1920-23. 
Part I (i) : The Execution of the Treaties. 
Part II (ii): International Conferences : 
. Conference of Paris, 8-16 Jan., 1920; 
. Conference of San Remo, 19-26 April, 1920; 
. Conference of Boulogne, 21-22 June, 1920; 
. Conference of Brussels, 2-3 July, 1920; 
. Conference of Spa, 5-12 July, 1930; 
11. Conference of London, 21 Feb.-14 March, 1921; 
13. Conference of London, 20 April—5 May, 1921; 
14. Conference of Paris, 8-13 Aug., 1931. 
Part II (iii) 5: The Military Control and Disarmament of the German 
Reich. 
TEMPERLEY (H. W. V.) ed.: History of the Peace Conference, Vol. 
VI. 1924. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 709 pp. 
£2 2s. 


Reduction of Armaments, pp. 534-8. 
Disarmament in the Treaties, pp. 552-4. 
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Disarmament and the Peace Treaties—French and German views (in 
Bulletin of Internationals News, Dec. 4th, 1930, pp. 1035-7). 
Texts of Peace Treaties and Covenant of the League of Nations. 


III. THE ANGLO-FRENCH PACT 
Survey, 1924, Part I A (ii) : Negotiations for an Anglo-French Pact. 


Official Publications. 

FRANCE: Yellow Book: Documents rélatifs aux négociations con- 
cernant les garanties de sécurité contre une agression de 1’Alle- 
magne. (10 janvier, 1919-7 décembre 1923.) 

GREAT Britain: Foreign Office: Papers respecting negotiations for 
an Anglo-French Pact. (Cmd. 2169 of 1924.) 


IV. THE ESHER PLAN 


Survey, 1924, pp. 20-21. 

Maurice (Major-General Sir Frederick): Lord Esher’s Proposal for 
the Limitation of Armaments (in R.I.I.A. Journal, July 1922, pp. 
IOI-I2). 

Text in LEAGUE OF Nations: Minutes of the Third Session of the 
Temporary Mixed Commission. 


V. DRAFT TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 


Survey, 1924, Part I A (iii): The Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 
WHEELER-BENNETT (J. W.) and LANGERMANN (F. E.): Information 
on the Problem of Security (1917-26). 1927. London: Allen 
and Unwin. 272 pp. Ios. 
Part III (ii): The Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 
CrciL (Viscount) : The Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance (in R.I.I.A. 
Journal, March 1924, pp. 45-82). 


Official Publications. 


GREAT Britain: Foreign Office: Correspondence between H.M. 
Government and the League of Nations respecting the proposed 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance. (Cmd. 2200.) 1924. 14 pp. 6d. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS: The League of Nations and Reduction of Arma- 
ments. 1924. Geneva: League of Nations (Information Sec- 
tion). 59 pp. 3d. 

Ch. iv: Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 

——: Arbitration, Security and Reduction of Armaments: Extracts 

from the debates of the Fifth Assembly, etc. (C.708. 1924. IX.) 

1924. 373 PP- ‘ 34:9 . 

: Report of the Temporary Mixed Commission for the Reduction 
of Armaments. (A. 35. 1923. IX.) 

Part I (ii): Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 

——1: Reduction of Armaments: Report of the Third Committee to 

the Fourth Assembly. (A. III. 1923. IX.) 16 pp. 
First Part: Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 

—: Reduction of Armaments: Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 
Replies from Governments. (A. 35. 1924. IX.) 1924. 39 pp. 

Text in League of Nations Document A. 111. 1923. IX; Wheeler- 

Bennett and Langermann, of. cit. 
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VI. THE GENEVA PROTOCOL 

Books and Pamphlets. 

BAKER (P. J. Noel) : The Geneva Protocol for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes. 1925. London: P. S. King. 228 

Pp. 9s. 

The standard exposition of the Protocol. 

HEADLAM-MoRLEY (Sir J. W.) : Studies in Diplomatic History. 1930. 
London: Methuen. 312 pp. Ios. 6d 

Ch. VI (iii) : British Policy and the Geneva Protocol. 

MILLER (David Hunter): The Geneva Protocol. 1925. New York: 
Macmillan. 279 pp. $3.50. 

Po.tock (Sir Frederick): The Covenant and the Protocol. 1924. 
London: League of Nations Union. 20 pp. 

ScHtcKkinG (Walther): Das Genfer Protokoll. 1924. Frankfurt : 
Frankfurter Societatsdruckerei. 21 pp. 

Survey, 1924, Part I A (v): The Geneva Protocol for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes. 

——, 1925, Vol. II, Part I (ii) : The Lapse of the Geneva Protocol and 
the first German Offers of a Security Pact. 

WHEELER-BENNETT (J. W.) and LANGERMANN (F. E.): Information 
on the Problem of Security (1917-26). 

Part III (iii) : The Geneva Protocol. 

WituiAMs (Bruce): State Security and the League of Nations. 

[Albert Shaw Lectures.] 1927. Baltimore. 


Official Publications. 


GREAT BRITAIN : Foreign Office : League of Nations, Fifth Assembly : 
Arbitration, Security and Reduction of Armaments. Protocol 
and Resolutions adopted by the Assembly, and Report by the 
First and Third Seer of son Assembly. (Misc. No. 18 of 
1924, Cmd. 2273.) an 48 pp. od. 

—— ——-: League of Nations: Sristenent by the Rt. Hon. Austen 
Chamberlain, M.P., to the Council of the League of Nations, 
respecting the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, Geneva, March 12, 1925 [in continuation of Misc. No. 
18 of 1924, Cmd. 2273]. (Cmd. 2368.) 1925. I0 pp. 3d. 

LEAGUE OF NaTiIons: Arbitration, Security and Reduction of Arma- 
ments: Documents and Proceedings of the Fifth Assembly 
(Sept. 1924). 1924. Geneva: League of Nations (Information 
Section). 192 pp. 

——: Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 
(A. 135. 1924. IX.) 1924. 7 pp. 

Draft text. 

——.: Arbitration, Security and Reduction of Armaments: Extracts 
from the Debates of the Fifth Assembly, including those of the 
First and Third Committees: Reports and Resolutions adopted 
by the Assembly and the Council (C. 708. 1924. IX.); 
General Report (A. 135 (1). 1924. IX). 

—: Arbitration, Security and Reduction of Armaments: Protocol 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. (A. 25. 
1925. IX.) 22 pp. 

Texts in League of Nations Document A. 135. 1924. IX.; Cmd. 

2273; Wheeler-Bennett and Langermann, op. cit.; Baker, of. cit. ; 

Miller, op. cit.; International Conciliation, Dec. 1924. 
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Articles in Periodicals. 


Apatci (Dr K.): Les amendements japonais au Protocole de Genéve 

oF Revue de droit international et de législation comparée, 1924, 
o. 6). 

ERICH (Rafael) : Le protocole de Genéve (in Revue de droit international 
et de législation comparée, 1924, No. 6). 

Hupson (Manley O.) : The Geneva Protocol (in Foreign Affairs [N.Y.], 
Dec. 1924, pp. 226-35). 

MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY (A.): Pakt und Protokoll (in Der Neue 
Merkur, May 1925, pp. 605-14). 

MILLER (David Hunter): The Protocol of Geneva and the German 
Security Proposal (in Revue de droit international et de législation 
comparée, 1925, Nos. 4-5). 

WEHBERG (Hans): Quelques remarques sur le Protocole de Genéve 
(in Revue de droit international et de législation comparée, 1924, 
No. 6). 

WILLIAMs (J. Fischer) : The Geneva Protocol of 1924 for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes (in B.I.1.A. Journal, Nov. 
1924, pp. 288-304). 

WRIGHT (Quincy): The Outlawry of War (in American Journal of 
International Law, Jan. 1925, pp. 76-103.) 

ZorN (Philip): Das Volkerrecht und Genfer Protokoll (in Deutsche 
Juristenzeitung, Jan. Ist, 1925, pp. 7 ff.). 


VII. THE LOCARNO TREATIES 


Books and Pamphlets. 

ALEXANDER (F.): From Paris to Locarno and After: the League of 
Nations and the search for security, 1919-28. 1928. London: 
Dent. 246 pp. 5s. 

FaBreE-Luce (Alfred) : Locarno sans Réves. 1927. Paris: Grasset. 
8vo. 241 pp. 12 frs. 

GLasGcow (George): From Dawes to Locarno, 1924-5. 1925. Lon- 
don: Benn. xvi-+ 186 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Hiceins (A. Pearce): Studies in International Law and Relations. 
1928. Cambridge University Press. viii+ 314 pp. I5s. 

VII. The Locarno Treaties. 
ScuttcKkinc (Walther): Garantiepakt und Riistungsbeschrankung. 


1924. 
StTRupP (Karl): Das Werk von Locarno. 1926. Berlin: de Gruyter. 
179 Pp- 


The Treaties examined in detail from a legal point of view. 

Survey, 1925, Vol. II, Part I A (ii) : The Negotiations leading up to the 
Treaty of Locarno; Part I A (iii) : The Locarno Conference and 
resulting Treaties. 

WEHBERG (Hans): Der Sicherheitspakt. [Staatsbiirger Bibliothek, 
Heft 135/6.] 1926. Miinchen: Volkvereins-Verlag. 76 pp. 
Westarp (Graf Kuno): Locarno: authentische und kritische Darstel- 
lung. 1925. Berlin: Deutschnationale Schriftenvertriebstelle. 

28 pp. 

ile eee (J. W.) and LANGERMANN (F. E.): Information 
on the Problem of Security (1917-26). 

Part IV: The Locarno Symphony. 
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Official Publications. 


FRANCE: Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres: Pacte de Sécurité: 
Documents signés ou paraphés a Locarno, le 16 octobre, 1925, 
précédés de six piéces relatives aux négociations. 39 pp. pré- 
liminaires. 1925. Paris: Imprimerie des Journaux Officiel. 

GREAT BRITAIN: Foreign Office: Final Protocol of the Locarno Con- 
ference, 1925, (and Annexes), together with treaties between 
France and Poland and France and Czechoslovakia (Oct. 16th, 
1925). (Misc. No. 11 of 1925, Cmd. 2525.) 1925. 

Papers respecting the proposals for a pact of security 

made by the German Government on Feb. gth, 1925 (Misc. 

No. 7 of 1925, Cmd. 2435.) 1925. 5I pp. Is. 

: Reply of the German Government to the note handed to 
Herr Stresemann by the French Ambassador at Berlin on June 
16th, 1925, respecting the proposals for a pact of security. (Cmd. 
2468, in continuation of Misc. No. 7 of 1925.) 1925. 120 pp. 

Texts in France, op. cit.; Cmd. 2525; Wheeler-Bennett and Langer- 
mann, op. cit.; Survey, 1925, Vol. IL; International Conciliation, 
Jan. 1926. 








Articles in Periodicals. 


BARTHEAU (Th.): Zu den Veriraigen von Locarno (in Schweizerische 
Monatshefte, Nov. 1925, pp. 409-20). 

Der Garantiepakt (in Die Kommunistische Internationale, Oct. 1925, 
pp. 1049-68). 

LICHTENBERGER (Henri) : La Crise de Locarno (in L’Année Politique, 
April 1928, pp. 174-88). 

STEED (H. Wickham): Locarno and British Interest (in B.I.I.A. 
Journal, Nov. 1925, pp. 286-303). 


VIII. THE KELLOGG PACT 


Epwarps (W. H.): This Pact Business. 1928. London: Gollancz. 
I5I pp. 2s. 6d. 

Gives the view of a German who knows England well. 

MILLER (David Hunter) : The Peace Pact of Paris. 1928. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 287 pp. 12s. 6d. 

History of the negotiations, with texts. 

SHOTWELL (James T.) : War as an Instrument of National Policy and 
its renunciation in the Pact of Paris. 1929. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co. London: Constable. 310 pp. I5s. 

An authoritative study of the Pact by one of its main authors. 

Strupp (Karl) : Der Kellogg-Pakt im Rahmen des Kriegsvorbeugungs- 
rechts: ein Vortrag. [Frankfurter Abhandlungen zum Kriegs- 
verhiitungsrecht, Heft 9.] 1928. Leipzig: Noske. 8vo. 83 pp. 

Survey, 1928, Part I (i): The General Treaty for the Renunciation of 

ar 


——., 1929, Part I (iv): The Negotiation of the Litvinov Protocol. 

WEHBERG (Hans): Die Aechtung des Krieges. [Schriften der deut- 
schen Liga fiir Vélkerbund.] 1930. Berlin: Vahlen. 195 pp. 

WHEELER-BENNETT (J. W.) : Information on the Renunciation of War. 
1928. London: Allen and Unwin. 192 pp. 8s. 6d. 
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Official Publications. 

GERMANY: Deutsches Weissbuch. Materialen zum Kriegsichtungs- 
pakt. 3rded. 1929. Berlin: Reichsdruckerei. 174 pp. 

GREAT BRITAIN: Foreign Office: Correspondence with the U.S. 
Ambassador respecting the U.S. proposal for the Renunciation of 
War. (Cmd. 3109.) 1928. 26 pp. 6d. 

——— ——-: International treaty for the Renunciation of War, Paris, 
Aug. 27th, 1928. (Treaty Series No. 29 (1929), Cmd. 3410.) 
1929. 7 pp. 2d. _ 

—— ——: Papers regarding the amendment of the Covenant in order 
to bring it into harmony with the Pact of Paris. (Misc. No. 18 of 
1930; Cmd. 3748.) 1930. 49 pp. 9d. 

Texts in Cmd. 3410; Miller, of. cit.; Shotwell, of. cit.; Wheeler- 
Bennett, op. cit.; Documents on International Affairs, 1928; 
International Conciliation, April 1928. 


Articles in Periodicals. 

The Anti-War Pact (in Foreign Policy Association Information Service, 
Nov. 9th, 1928). 

BeneES (E.): La renonciation a la guerre et le Pacte de la Société des 
Nations (in L’Esprit International, July 1st, 1930, pp. 323-9). 

BEVIONE (Giuseppe) : I] patto Kellogg (in Gerarchia, Aug. 1928). 

CAPPER (A.) : Making the Peace Pact effective (in Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, July 1929, pp. 40-50). 

Dokumente, Literatur und Zeittafel zum Kelloggpakt (in Europdische 
Gespriche, Aug. 1928, pp. 410-36). 

KELLOGG (Frank B.): Kriegsverzicht und Friedenswille (in Nord und 
Sitid, Jan. 1930, pp. I-9). 

KERR (Philip) : The Outlawry of War (in R.I.I.A. Journal, July 1928, 
pp. 361-88). 

LECHARTIER (Georges) : La guerre hors la loi et le traité plurilateral (in 
L’Esprit International, July 1928, pp. 365-79). 

NotovitcH (F.): Pakt Kelloga, imperialisty i S.S.S.R. (Le Pacte 
Kellogg, les impérialistes, et l’U.R.S.S.) (in Bolchevik, Sept. 30th, 
1928, pp. 9-26). 

Poritis (N.): Le pacte de Paris et le probléme du désarmement (in 
L’Espnit International, Oct. Ist, 1929, pp. 530-41). 


IX. FURTHER LEAGUE ACTIVITIES 


Dycat (S.) : Rozbrojenie. (League of Nations disarmament activities.) 
Przeglad Polityézny, April 1930, pp. 118-37. 

JacguEMyns (Baron E. Rolin) : La question dite du “ désarmement ”’ 
devant la Société des Nations (in Revue de droit international et de 
législation comparée, 1929, No. I, pp. I-31). 

Mo tER (A.) : La Société des Nations et la Réduction des Armements 
(in Nordisk Tidsskrift for International Ret, Acta Scandinavica 


Juris Gentium, Fasc. II, 1930, pp. 19-24). 
(i) General Act and Optional Clause. 


Books and Pamphlets. 
BrIERLY (Professor J. L.): The General Act of Geneva, 1928 (in 


British Year Book of International Law, 1930, pp. 119-33). 
: British Reservations to the General Act (in British Year Book 


of International Law, 1931). 
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Hiceins (A. Pearce): British Acceptance of Compulsory Arbitration 
under the Optional Clause and its Implications. 1929. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer. 19 pp. 6d. 

Survey, 1928, Part I A (iii) : League of Nations Security Commission 
(1927-8). 

General Act, pp. 91-3. 

WILLIAMS (J. Fischer) : The Optional Clause (in British Year Book of 

International Law, 1930). 


Official Publications. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Memorandum on the proposed Accession of H.M. 
Government in the United Kingdom to the General Act of 1928. 
(Misc. No. 8 of 1931, Cmd. 3803.) 

——: Memorandum on the signature of the optional clause. (Misc. 
No. 12 of 1929, Cmd. 3452.) 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS: Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, 
Non-Aggression and Mutual Assistance: Report of the Third 
Committee to the Assembly. (A. 86. 1928. IX.) 

Annex I: General Act (text). 


Text in League of Nations Document A. 86. 1928. IX; Documents 
on International Affairs, 1928. 


Articles in Periodicals. 


Biescu (Dr. Josephine): Die Generalakte und ihre Bedeutung (in 
Der Staat seid Ihr, June 8th, 1931, pp. 230-32). 

BorEL (E.) : Quelques aspects de l’acte général de Genéve (in Académie 
Diplomatique Internationale, avril-juin 1930, pp. 82-5). 

Cassin (René): L’acte général d’arbitrage (in Affaires Etrangéres, 
mars I93I, pp. 12-24). 

“ GALLuS”’ [pseud]: L’acte général d’arbitrage (in Revue de droit inter- 

) national et de législation comparée, 1930, Nos. I, 2, and 4). 
Mutts (F.): L’article 28 de l’acte général d’arbitrage (in Revue de 
droit international et de législation comparée, No. 3, 1930, pp. 687— 
97). 





(ii) Treaty of Financial Assistance. 


Survey, 1928, pp. 86, 93. 
——, 1930, Part I (iii) : Convention on Financial Assistance. 


Official Publications. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Memorandum respecting Convention on Financial 
Assistance. (Misc. No. 13 of 1931, Cmd. 3906.) 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS: Reduction of Armaments : Financial Assistance 
to States Victims of Aggression. (C.P.D. 94.) 9 pp.; (A. 57. 
1927. IX.) I0 pp. 

} ——: Report of the Third Committee to the Ninth Assembly, etc. 
(F. 586. C.P.D. 133.) 1928. 9 pp. 

——: Convention on Financial Assistance : Report of the Third Com- 
mittee to the Assembly. 1929 (A. 69. 1929. IX); 1930 
(A. 70. 1930. IX). 

-———: Convention on Financial Assistance, Geneva, Oct. 2nd, 1930. 
(C. 611. M. 237. 1930. IX.) 23 pp. 

Text in League of Nations Document C. 611. M. 237. 1930. IX; 
Documents on International Affairs, 1930. 
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Articles in Periodicals. 

KeEyNEs (J. M.): Financial Assistance by the League (in Nation and 
Atheneum, March 8 and 15, 1930). 

STRAKOSCH (Sir Henry): The Convention on Financial Assistance (in 
International Affairs, March 1931, pp. 208-22). 

UnDEN (Osten): Finanzielle Unterstiitzung eines angegriffenen 
Staates (in Die Friedenswarte, May 1930, pp. 135-7). 


(iii) Arms and Ammunition (including Chemical Warfare). 

LENpREs (Franz Carl) : Giftgaskrieg die grosse Gefahr. 1928. Zurich : 
Rascher. 129 pp. 

HANSLIAN (R.) and BERGENDORFF (fr.): Der chemische Krieg. 
1925. Berlin: Mittler. 226 pp. 2nd ed. by Hanslian alone, 
411 pp. Supplement containing 31 tables. 

Kunz (Josef): Gaskrieg und Vélkerrecht. 1927. Vienna: Julius 
Springer. 8vo. 83 pp. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION: Chemical Warfare. [L.N.U. Pamphlet. 
No. 171.] 1925. London: L.N.U. 20 pp. 34d. 

Survey, 1925, Vol. If: Traffic in Arms Conference, pp. 69-71. 


Official Publications. 

GREAT Britain : Foreign Office: Protocol for the prohibition of the 
use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases, and of 
bacteriological methods of warfare, Geneva, June 17th, 1925. 
(Misc. No. 6 of 1929, Cmd. 3398.) 7 pp. 2d. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS: Statistical Year-Book of the Trade in Arms, 
Ammunition and Implements of War. Annual. Latest issue 
1930-31. 

——: Statistical Information on the Trade in Arms, Ammunition and 
Material of War. 1924 (A. 30. 1924. IX); 1926 (C. 135. 
M. 55. 1926. IX); 1927 (C. 438. M. 168. 1927. IX). 

——: Conference for the Control of the International Trade in Arms, 
Munitions and Implements of War. (C. 758. M. 258. 1924. 
IX.) 1925. 244 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Historical Survey, text of Draft Convention, etc. 

——: Proceedings of the Conference for the supervision of the Inter- 
national Trade in Arms and Ammunition and in Implements of 
War, Geneva, May 4th to June 17th, 1925. (A.13. 1925. IX.) 
799 pp. 21s. 6d. Text of Convention, Protocol and Final Act. 
(A. 16. 1925. IX.) 1925. 68 pp. 3s. 

——: Reduction of Armaments: Supervision of the private manu- 
facture of Arms and Ammunition and of Implements of War 
(A. 47. 1926. IX.) 1926. I0 pp. 

Text of Preliminary Draft Convention. 

——: Special Commission for the Preparation of a Draft Con- 
vention on the Private Manufacture of Arms and Ammunition 
and of implements of War: Report ...on the Work of its 
First Session, Geneva, March 14th to April 25th, 1927 (C. 210. 
1927. IX); on its Second Session, August 1928 (A. 43. 1928. 
IX); Report to the Council and Draft Convention (C. 393. 1929. 
IX; A. 30. 1929. IX). 

Texts of Protocol on Chemical Warfare in Cmd. 3398 and in League 
Document A. 16. 1925. IX; of Draft Convention in A. 30. 
Ig2g. IX. 
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Articles in Periodicals. 


CARNEGIE (Col. David) : The Private Manufacture of Arms, Ammuni- 
tions, and Implements of War (in International Affairs, July 1931, 
PP. 504-23). 

CHAMBERLAIN (J. P.): The Embargo Resolutions and Neutrality (in 
International Conciliation, June 1929). 

DupRIEz (L.): Le contrdéle des armes et munitions et des matériels 
de guerre (in Revue de droit international et de législation comparée, 
1926, Nos. I, 2). 

FRADKIN (E. K.) : Chemical Warfare : its possibilities and probabilities 
(in International Conciliation, March 1929). 

HALDANE (J. B.S.) : Chemistry and Peace (in The Atlantic Monthly, 
Jan. 1925, pp. I-18). 

LockuHarT (Dr. L. P.): Chemical Warfare as a Branch of National 
Defence (in National Review, Jan. 1929, pp. 705-25). 

WootseEy (L. H.): The Porter and Capper Resolutions against Traffic 
in Arms (in American Journal of International Law, April 1929, 
pp. 379-83). 

(iv) Model Treaties. 

Survey, 1928 : Model Treaties, pp. 86-9. 

WILLIAMS (Sir John Fischer): Model Treaties for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of Disputes (in R.I.I.A. Journal, Nov. 1928, pp. 407-21). 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS: Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, 

Non-Aggression and Mutual Assistance. Report of the Third 
Committee to the Assembly. (A. 86 (i). 1928. IX.) 
( Annex 3: Non-Aggression and Mutual Assistance: Model Treaties 
text). 
(v) Model Treaty for Prevention of War. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS : Committee on Arbitration and Security : Report 
. on the Work of the Third Session, Geneva, June ‘27th —July 
4th, 1928. (C. 342. M.100. 1928. IX.) 

——: Committee on Arbitration and Security: Report ... on the 
Work of the Fourth Session and Preliminary Draft of General 
Convention. 1930. (A. 11. 1930. VII.) 

——: Report of Special Committee to draft a General Convention, 
submitted by Dr. Lange. 1931. (A. g. 1931. VII.) 


X. THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION 


Survey, 1925, Vol. II: Preparatory Commission, pp. 73-5. 

——, 1927, Part I (ii) : The Work of the League of Nations Preparatory 
Commission. 

——, 1928, Part I (ii) : The Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

——, 1929, Part I (ii): The Work of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference. 

——, 1930, Part I (iv) : The last Session of the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference. 


Official Publications. 

GREAT BRITAIN: Foreign Office: Despatch from Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood enclosing the Report of the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference and the Draft Disarmament 
Convention, Geneva, Dec. I0, 1930. (Misc. No. 3 of 1931, Cmd. 
3757-) 108 pp. Is. 6d. 
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GREAT Britain: Report of the British Representative to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on the Third Session of 
the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, 
March 21-April 26, 1927. (Misc. No. 4 of 1927, Cmd. 2888.) 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS: Documents of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference. Series XI. [C. 428. M. 178. 
193I. IX.] 99 pp. 4s. 

Part I: Index containing a detailed analysis of the Documents of the 
Preparatory Commission (Series I-X, Reports of Sub-Commissions A and 
B, and Report of the Committee of Experts on Budgetary Questions, given 


below). 
Part II: Index of the Documents of the Committee on Arbitration 


and Security. 

——: List of Questions to be examined by the Preparatory Commis- 
sion. (C. 793 (2). M.278. 1925. IX.) 

: Report of Sub-Commission A (Military, Navaland Air). (C. 739. 

M. 278. 1926. IX.) 176 pp. 

——: Reports 1, 2 and 3 of Sub-Commission B. (C.P.D. 29, 39 and 
40.) 1920. 

——: Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference, Dec. 1925. (C.P.D. I. IX.) 50 pp. 

Origins of the Commission. 

——: Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference, Series I-X. 1926-31. 

Series I-VI inclusive, VIII and X contain the minutes of the six sessions 
of the Preparatory Commission. Series V, VI, VII and IX contain the 
minutes of the four sessions of the Committee on Arbitration and Security. 

——: Draft Disarmament Convention, Geneva, Dec. 9th, 1930. 
(C. 687. M. 280. 1930. IX.) 29 pp. 

——: Report of the Committee of Experts on Budgetary Questions. 
(C. 182. M.69. 1931. IX.) 

U.S.S.R.: Die Union der Sozialistischen Sowjet-Republiken und die 
Genfer Abriistungskonferenz. Amtliche Dokumente der Sowjet- 
regierung. 1928. Berlin: Ost-Europa-Verlag. 61 pp. 

Text of Draft Convention in League of Nations Document C. 687. 
M. 280. 1930. IX; Cmd. 3757. 


Articles in Periodicals. 

Der Abriistungsvorschlag der Sowjet-Union vom 23. Marz 1928 (in 
Der drohende Krieg, June Ist, 1929, pp. 165-80). 

The Draft Disarmament Convention (in The Economist, Dec. 20th, 1930, 
pp. 1160-1). 

LATIMER (Hugh) : The Draft Convention for Disarmament (in Bulletin 
of International News, Dec. 18th, 1930, pp. 3-11). 

L’ceuvre de la commission préparatoire de Genéve a la conférence 
générale du désarmement (in L’Europe Nouvelle, Jan. 25th, 1930, 
pp. 159-63). ‘igen 

La “premiére étape”’ du désarmement semble enfin réalisée (in 
L’Europe Nouvelle, 18th May, 1929, pp. 644-7). 

Work of the Preparatory Commission. 
See also wnder 1X (v): Model Treaty for Prevention of War. 





XI. NAVAL DISARMAMENT 


AcwortH (Bernard): Navies of To-day and To-morrow. 1931. 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 277 pp. 8s. 6d. 
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BywaTER (H. C.): Navies and Nations: a review of naval develop- 
ments since the War. 1927. London: Constable. 293pp. 12s. 

DraGE (G.) : Sea Power. 1931. London: Murray. xiv-+-318 pp. Ios. 6d. 

Hiceins (A. Pearce): Submarine Warfare (in British Year Book of 
International Law, 1920-21, pp. 149-66). 

How anp (C. P.) ed.: Survey of American Foreign Relations. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
$5 each vol. 

1928: Section V, Chs. III-IX. 
1930: Section II, Ch. I. 

JANE (F. T.): Jane’s Fighting Ships. Annual. London: Sampson 
Low. {2 2s. 

KENworTHY (J. M.) and YounG (George) : Freedom of the Seas. 1928. 
London: Hutchinson. 284 pp. 18s. 

KinG-HALL (Stephen): Imperial Defence. 1926. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 204 pp. 9s. 

LATIMER (Hugh): Naval Disarmament : a record from the Washing- 
ton Conference to date. 1930. London: Humphrey Milford. 
120 pp. 3s. 6d. 

MacDonaLp (Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay): American Speeches. 1930. 
London: Cape. 158 pp. 3s. 6d. 

RATCLIFFE (S. K.), GARNER (J. W.) and Kerr (Philip) : The Riddle 
of the Seas: an Anglo-American discussion. [Liberal Summer 
School, August 1929.] 1929. London: Nation. 39 pp. 6d. 

RicHMonD (Admiral Sir Herbert) : Economy and Naval Security: a 
plea for the examination of the problem of the reduction in the 
cost of naval armaments on the lines of strategy and policy. 
1931. London: Benn. 227 pp. 8s. 6d. 

——: Naval Warfare. 1930. London: Benn. 96 pp. 5s. 

——: National Policy and Naval Strength. 1928. London: Long- 
mans, Green. xvii + 355 pp. I6s. 

TEMPERLEY (H. W. V.): History of the Peace Conference, Vol. V. 
1gzI. London: Humphrey Milford. 483 pp. £2 2s. 

Execution of naval and shipping clauses of Austrian, Hungarian and 
Bulgarian treaties. (Lable, p. 156.) 


Official Publicatioas. 

GREAT Britain: Admiralty: Fleets. (The British Empire and 
Foreign Countries.) Annual. 2s. 

——: Foreign Office : Papers regarding limitation of navalarmaments, 
1928. (Misc. No. 6 of 1928, Cmd. 3211.) 46 pp. 9d. 


Articles in Periodicals. 

von BauMBACH : Zur Geschichte der Seeabriistung (in Marine-Rund- 
schau, Oct. 1929, pp. 448-59). 

BRIDGEMAN (Rt. Hon. W. C.): Naval Disarmament (in R.I.1.A. 
Journal, Nov. 1927, pp. 335-49). ' 

BuELt (R. L.): Anglo-American Naval Understanding (in Foreign 
Polacy Association Information Service, July 24th, 1929). : 

The Disarmament Deadlock (in Foreign Policy Association Information 
Service, Nov. 23rd, 1928). 

Disarmament and the Five Naval Powers (in Foreign Policy Association 
Information Service, March 30th, 1927). : 

Disarmament for the Navy—Japan’s position (in Japan Chronicle, 

May 23rd, 1929, p. 592). 
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Du tes (Allen W.): The threat of Anglo-American naval rivalry (in 
Foreign Affairs [N.Y.], Jan. 1929, pp. 173-82). 

ENGELY (Giovanni): La politica del disarmo navale dalla conferenza 
di Washington alla conferenza di Londra (in Politica, Anno XII, 
Fasc. 92-93, giugno—agosto 1930). 

Gravina (M.): Sulla riduzione degli armamenti navali (in Gerarchia, 
giugno 1929, pp. 458-65). é ee | 

Hype (C. C.) : The part of International Law in the further limitation 
of Naval Armament (in American Journal of International Law, 
April 1926, pp. 237-56). 
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1*, PROBLEMS OF PEACE. Fifth Series. Lectures delivered at the 
Geneva Institute of International Relations, August 1930. 1931. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xvi + 332 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

2*, WAR THOUGHTS IN PEACE Time. By C. D. Broad. (Thirteenth 
Earl Grey Memorial Lecture.) 1931. (London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. 44 pp. Is.). 

THE series of lectures published under the title Probiems of Peace is 
meant to be suggestive, not exhaustive, and covers a wide field. Pro- 
fessor Rappard, the Rector of Geneva University and former Director 
of the Mandates Section of the League of Nations Secretariat, dis- 
courses on ‘“‘ The Beginnings of World Government”; Mr. Harold 
Butler, Deputy Director of the International Labour Office, deals with 
“ International Labour Organisation ”’ ; Professor André Siegfried with 
“The Economic Causes of War”; Dr. Kastl, formerly the German 
member of the Mandates Commission, with “‘ Colonial Administration 
as an International Trust ’’; Professor Gilbert Murray with ‘‘ National 
Tolerance as an International Obligation”; Mr. J. L. Garvin with 
“‘ The League of Nations and the English-Speaking World ” ; and Sefior 
de Madariaga, formerly Director of the Disarmament Section at 
Geneva and now Spanish Ambassador to Washington, with ‘“ The 
Difficulty of Disarming.” Other lecturers no less eminent handle 
“The Administration of International Justice,” “ International Banking 
and Finance,” ‘‘ International Care for Public Health”’ and “‘ Education 
for World Citizenship.” All help to stimulate a sense of the com- 
plexity and the dimensions of the peace problem as a whole and in its 
severalaspects. Suchastimulusisneeded. Public opinion throughout 
the world has lapsed from the moral and political earnestness that 
marked it during the War and for a short time after. Sefior de 
Madariaga is probably right in saying that “if the (League) Covenant 
were put to-day as a fresh proposition to any nation in the world, it 
would not have a chance anywhere.”’ Indeed, the real peace problem 
is whether the leading nations can find their way, or be led, back to 
the level of 1918 and 1919, and be brought to uphold the obligations 
they then undertook. 


Mr. Broad’s lecture is a thoughtful contribution to the literature of 
peace, but it would have been more valuable had he written simply. 
The object of a lecturer is to be understood. Phrases like “ intrinsic 
value or disvalue,”’ “ immediate fittingness or unfittingness,” “ utility 


or disutility ”’ are not helpful and are the more to be regretted because 
Mr. Broad can write simply when he takes the trouble to do so. 
WICKHAM STEED. 
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3*. MODERN CIVILISATION ON TRIAL. By C. Delisle Burns. 1931. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 296 pp. tos. 6d.) 

4. THE WORLD IN THE BALANCE. By Colin Ross. 1931. (London: 
Routledge. 8vo. xiv +214 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


PRIMITIVE civilisation is represented in the modern world by the 
African savage; medizval civilisation by India and China. Modern 
civilisation (commonly called “‘ Western’) dates from the industrial 
revolution of the nineteenth century; the twentieth century has 
witnessed an intensified industrial revolution produced mainly by the 
motor-car, the radio and the film. Such is the thesis of Dr. Delisle 
Burns, and it would not, we think, be disputed by Dr. Ross. Both 
these books seek to explore modern civilisation thus defined. 

Modern Civilisation on Trial is frankly disappointing. Dr. Burns 
cannot write a dull book; and we opened this one with high expecta- 
tions. Had he set out (as perhaps in the first instance he did) to write 
an essay on the importance and influence of the motor, the radio and 
the film in modern civilisation, all might have been well; for on this 
subject he has much to say that is new and worth while. But his title 
promises something wider and deeper, and invites criticism when the 
promise is not fulfilled. Dr. Burns has looked on modern civilisation 
and found it good (though he strangely taunts our Victorian ancestors 
with ‘‘ complacency ”’ for having done the same in their day). But 
if he desired to communicate his faith to his readers, a less exclusive, or 
at any rate Jess arbitrary, choice of subjects would have been desirable. 
For instance, Dr. Burns likes the motor-car, the radio and the film, and 
speaks of them, at the risk of some repetition, on every other page of 
his book. But he does not mention that other equally characteristic 
modern invention, the cheap popular press. Can it be that Dr. Burns 
does not like the popular press and therefore subconsciously refuses to 
treat it as part of modern civilisation ? 

In the realm of politics, Dr. Burns is not much impressed by what 
seems to some the most disquieting feature of recent years—the decline 
of democracy. In England the leaders of the attack may be chiefly 
“disgruntled highbrows.”’ But few observers will doubt that, even 
here, democracy has lost caste in the eyes of the masses, and is merely 
tolerated in many quarters where it was formerly believed in. It isa 
disappointing sequel to the introduction for the first time of a really 
universal franchise. On the Continent the movement has gone much 
further; and we do not think it is possible to follow Dr. Burns in dis- 
missing the post-War dictatorships as mere passing aberrations of 
literate or semi-literate peoples. It is wide of the mark to compare 
Mussolini or Stalin with Louis XIV. or Peter the Great. These 
traditional autocrats—and even the nineteenth-century rulers of 
Russia—considered it undesirable that their subjects should have any 
opinions and unthinkable that they should express any. The Bol- 
shevik and—to an almost equal degree—the Fascist dictators make 
it their principal business to teach their subjects what to think. The 
creation of favourable opinion has become a first care; the suppression 
of hostile opinion is a relatively unimportant side-line. Russia and 
Italy are governed to-day by mass suggestion far more than by force ; 
and the radio and the film are powerful instruments of this new form 
of government. It is an arguable hypothesis that these inventions, 
which permit an audience to absorb but not to answer back, have 
something to do with the decline of democracy. The mass suggestion 
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of the film, the radio and the popular press has gone far to supplant that 
characteristically democratic institution, the public meeting. 

It will be seen that Dr. Burns, even when one does not altogether 
agree with his conclusions, has the quality of stimulating thought ; 
and the same may be said of Dr. Ross. Dr. Ross, despite his name and 
the fact that his book was written in Australia, is a German. He is 
more discursive and less dogmatic than Dr. Burns. He is not a pro- 
fessional writer; but he has knocked about the world for twenty years, 
and The World in the Balance is the product of his experiences. Inter 
alia, he argues with great frankness that Germany is better off without 
colonies. The Indian in East Africa, who has most of the retail trade 
in his hands, boycotts English goods and buys German ; and throughout 
the non-European world Dr. Ross has found that the German enjoys 
both prestige and commercial profit as the one European non-colonial 
Power. But this is one of the author’s numerous digressions. His 
main theme—if the book can be said to have one—is the necessity of 
“ spiritualising ’’ technology. ‘‘ Inventions and machines are not 
alone determining factors; the important matter is the attitude of the 
human soul to them.” At present man’s ideals have not yet adjusted 
themselves to the new age of the machine; and this maladjustment is 
one of the basic causes of our discontents. 

It is odd that neither book discusses the future of capitalism or the 
relations between capital and labour, which are surely among the 
gravest problems of modern civilisation. 


5*. UNIVERSITIES: AMERICAN, ENGLISH, GERMAN. By Abraham 
Flexner. 1931. (London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
ix + 381 pp. 16s.) 

THIS comparative study of the contemporary aims and perform- 
ances of universities in three of the leading countries of the modern 
world is of direct interest to students of international affairs. More 
than that, the book is notable in itself, by reason of the author’s 
character and qualifications. Mr. Flexner has been a schoolmaster ; 
he has been an organiser of research in medicine; and he has lately 
become the director of a new Institute of Advanced Studies in which 
he has the prospect of translating into practice ‘‘ the idea of a modern 
university ”’ that is expounded in the shortest but perhaps the most 
deeply interesting part of the present book. In all these activities— 
which, between them, have given Mr. Flexner a practical experience of 
research and education in their several main aspects—Mr. Flexner has 
been conspicuously successful ; and his success has been founded upon 
a quality which appears again in this book: that is, upon a most 
effective understanding of human nature. Mr. Flexner has a humour 
which is incisive without malice and a critical faculty which works 
towards constructive ends; and he brings these two powers to bear 
upon the problem of the modern university with illuminating results. 

The book is divided into four parts of unequal length. The general 
exposition of the author’s views, which comes at the beginning, occupies 
less than a tenth part of the whole. The rest of the book is devoted to 
an empirical study of the problem in three different national fields ; 
and, here again, the space is divided unequally—more than half being 
allotted to American universities and the remainder partitioned, in 
roughly equal shares, between British universities and German. In 
this, Mr. Flexner shows himself a good empiricist. He makes the most 
of the experience which he has obtained at closest quarters and in 
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greatest detail, and he uses the rest of his experience in order to control 
his results in his main field by a comparative survey. His insight into 
the phenomena and the problems of English and German university 
life is not less remarkable than his comprehensive knowledge of the field 
inhisowncountry. The result isa study which is of world-wide interest 
and value. 

At the same time, Mr. Flexner’s outlook is naturally governed by 
the special features of the American field which, from his standpoint, 
occupies the foreground of the landscape. Accordingly, he is mainly con- 
cerned to expose and redress two mistaken tendencies which loom large 
in American university life at the present time: the tendency to make 
the university into a secondary school with a pretentious title, and the 
tendency to make it into a utilitarian training-ground for practical life. 
Since experience of affairs cannot really be acquired except ‘“‘ on the 
job,” the second of these false routes leads straight towards charlatan- 
ism, while the other route leads towards the conversion of a university 
into an educational institution which may or may not do sound 
genuine work, but which is certainly not doing work of a university 
kind. Both errors produce a distortion of aims and a lowering of 
standards; and, against these maladies, Mr. Flexner vindicates, as the 
proper business of universities, 


“‘four major concerns: the conservation of knowledge and ideas; the 
interpretation of knowledge and ideas; the search for truth; the training 
of students who will practise and ‘ carry on.’’”’ 


He also touches—especially in the short introductory part—upon the 
further problem of the proper relation between universities and the 
world. Scholars ought to be in the world but not of it; they ought to 
be in a position to study men and things without the bias and the 
narrowness, yet not without the keen feeling and the inward under- 
standing, which are the respective weaknesses and strengths of the man 
ofaction. Here is the subject for a future book from Mr. Flexner’s pen. 
We may venture to hope that, one day, this book will take shape out 
of his experience in conducting the great enterprise on which he is 
now just embarking—the enterprise of establishing, on American soil, 
a university after his own heart. A. J. TOYNBEE. 


6*, STATISTISCHES HANDBUCH DER EUROPAISCHEN NATIONALITATEN. 
By Wilhelm Winkler. 1931. (Wien: Braumiiller. 8vo. 250 
pp. Rm. 8.20.) 


PROFESSOR WINKLER, the Director of the Institut fiir Statistik der 
Minderheitsvélker at the University of Vienna, has rendered students 
of the minority problem a notable service by producing in his Handbuch 
the first convenient and reasonably accurate statistical survey of 
Europe’s national minorities. His work is based on official returns, 
supplemented wherever necessary and possible by the observations 
and criticisms of minority leaders in the countries concerned. 

The picture thus presented is objective and impartial. It is also 
instructive and even disquieting. There can be few people in Great 
Britain or the extra-European world who realise the full magnitude and 
complexity of Europe’s minority problem as a whole. Excluding 
European Russia, the population of Europe numbers some 355 millions. 
Out of this total no fewer than 50 millions, or nearly one-seventh, belong 
to a minority or are otherwise distinguished from the majority people 
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of the country they inhabit. The fully conscious minority peoples 
who are officially represented at the Geneva Congress of European 
National Minorities number over 25 millions. While no part of Europe 
is free from minorities—even Scandinavia contains one member of a 
minority to every forty inhabitants—it is in Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe that the problem is most intense. The fringe of 
nations stretching from the Baltic to the AZgean which separates 
Western Europe from Russia and the East is composed as to nearly 
thirty per cent. of minority peoples. According to Professor Winkler’s 
statistics, there are eight peoples whose minorities exceed a million 
each, while the minorities of another nine are greater than 250,000 
though less than a million. All the Jews, all the Basques and Catalans, 
nearly two-fifths of the Albanians, a quarter each of the Magyars, 
White Russians and Slovenes, a seventh of the Ukrainians, a ninth of 
the Germans, and important fractions of other races and peoples live 
apart from the majority of their co-nationals. Nor is the number of 
countries containing important minority groups less striking. Germans 
live in fifteen countries outside Germany; Jews in nine countries; 
Magyars in four; Poles in seven; Ukrainians and White Russians in 
three countries each. The complexity of the problem is still further 
heightened by the numbers of minorities with which various countries 
have to deal. Thus, seven or more minorities reside within the 
frontiers of Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Lithuania (including Memel), 
Poland, Bulgaria and Rumania; Germany, Hungary and Greece 
contain six minorities each; and ten other States also harbour two 
minorities or more. 

Statistics alone cannot measure the importance of the problem of 
Europe’s national minorities. The establishment of the numerical 
facts—or, at least, the establishment of the limits within which the 
true facts are to be found—is, however, an essential first step. A work 
of great significance has therefore been accomplished by Professor 
Winkler in presenting the Western world with a compilation of factual 
material which, though doubtless not free from flaws in detail—in the 
study of minorities complete and agreed accuracy is unattainable— 
nevertheless clears the ground of many obstacles which have hitherto 
barred the way to understanding and constructive appreciation. 

JuLES MENKEN 


7*, DANGEROUS Drucs: the world fight against illicit traffic in 
narcotics. By Arthur Woods. 1931. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
123 pp. 9S.) ; 

8. HEALTH ATTHE GATEWAY. By E. W. Hope. 1931. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8vo. xiv + 213 pp. I5s.) 


Dangerous Drugs gives a clear account of the traffic in dangerous 
drugs and makes valuable suggestions as to how it may be met and 
prevented. 

The plain fact, which is undisputed, is that for every ounce of the 
commodities used for the relief of human suffering at least 10 ounces 
reach an enslaved addict. No local control is of any use whatever, 
being merely palliative. Nothing but complete control under inter- 
national conditions will suffice. 

Attempts have been made to deal with the traffic since 1909, when 
a conference, called by the United States of America, was held at 
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Shanghai to discuss the possibility of remedying the drug situation in 
the East. 

Three years later an international conference was held at The 
Hague, and a series of resolutions was agreed upon. These, known 
as the Hague Convention, provide that the use of manufactured drugs, 
such as morphia, heroin and cocaine, is to be limited to strictly medical 
and legitimate requirements. This, of course, is purely a pious 
opinion. How can the terms of the Hague Convention be carried out ? 
Each nation must have real control of the only factory that is allowed 
to make the drugs, and every nation must adopt and enforce the import 
and export certificates recommended by the League of Nations. In 
the writer’s conviction such real supervision exercised by every nation 
will eliminate the narcotic evil, and nothing else will. 


Health at the Gateway is an interesting description of the growth of 
Public Health work in the seaport town of Liverpool, which has 
problems and obligations of an international character. 

In many ways Liverpool has been a pioneer in Public Health 
matters, and things tried out there have subsequently been adopted 
in the various Public Health Acts for the whole country. It was the 
first place to appoint a Medical Officer of Health and also Women 
Health Officers. 

It must always be remembered that experimental work, of which 
the final cost may be doubtful, must be made by voluntary private 
effort, and Liverpool has been very fortunate in being provided with 
wealthy, generous citizens to enable it to carry out its most valuable 
experiments. District nursing is a case in point. It now constitutes 
one of the most valuable social services of the country, and it originated 
in Liverpool, in 1859, owing to the generosity and public-spiritedness 
of Mr. William Rathbone. 

The book is of real interest, concerned as it is with epidemics brought 
by ships and the methods employed to stop the spread of them—dealing 
with ships both as to water-borne diseases and rats. Housing schemes 
and water supplies, as well as city cleansing and control of food supplies, 
are all dealt with. It makes very easy reading and would be enjoyed 
by the ordinary lay person not usually interested in such subjects. 

JANE WALKER. 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


g*. EpsTEIN (M.) ed.: The Annual Register, 1930. 1931. (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 8vo. 313+ 176 pp. 305.) 

The 1930 historical survey for Great Britain deals with the Coal Bill and 
the London Naval Conference, Taxation, the Imperial Conference, and 
general politics, in particular the relations between the Labour and Liberal 
parties. The usual brief outlines of foreign and imperial events in 1930 
follow, together with a chronology. 


1o*, HENDERSON (Arthur): Consolidating World Peace: the Burge 
Memorial Lecture. 1931. (Oxford University Press. Demy 8vo. 
2700. Zs.) ne . : 

11. McMuLtEeN (Laura W.): Building the World Society: inter- 
national relations. 1931. (London: McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. 8vo. xiv + 434 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

An excellent text-book on current international affairs, primarily designed 
for American study-circles. The chapters dealing with the League of 
Nations deserve particular commendation. 
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12. PoweEtt (E. Alexander): Thunder over Europe. 1931. (New 
York: Ives Washburn. 8vo. xv -+ 288 pp. $3.) 

Mr. Powell, in the words of his publisher, “‘ turns the floodlight on the 
smouldering storm centres of Europe.’’ If we remember that the floodlight 
has none of the properties of the X-ray, the description is not misleading. 
The book is written in a brisk, popular style. 


LAW 


13*. THE BritisH YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, I93I. 1931. 
(Oxford University Press. 8vo. vi-+ 271 pp. 16s.) 


THE twelfth issue of the British Year Book of International Law 
includes some very important articles of the highest value, all of which 
are of actual interest. 

In an admirable contribution on ‘“‘ The Future of Codification,” 
Professor Brierly discusses the results of the first Codification Con- 
ference held at The Hague last year, and shows the main reasons for its 
partial failure. It remains a controversial matter whether the develop- 
ment of international law can best be achieved by codification or rather 
by the decisions of international tribunals, and, in this respect, the 
Permanent Court of International Justice is doubtless destined to build 
up, in course of time, a valuable series of judgments; but Professor 
Brierly does well to draw particular attention to the fact that the task 
of codification is totally different from that of legislation and requires 
consequently a different technique. The observations submitted by 
the British Government, in answer to the invitation contained in the 
resolution of the First Committee of the last Assembly of the League of 
Nations, are also based on the distinction between “ codification ’’ or 
“law-making conventions ”’ prescribing the rules by which the parties 
agree thereafter to be bound, and “ consolidation” (a rather untechnical 
term), which does not have the effect of making new law, but merely 
states the rules already in existence. However vital this distinction 
may be, it must not be pressed too far in a subject so constantly in 
evolution as public international law, in which it is not always easy to 
differentiate between the law as it now is and the law as it ought to be 
(the lex data and the lex ferenda). In discussing the question of future 
codification, Professor Brierly makes some valuable suggestions. He 
advocates, in the first place, that more discrimination ought to be 
exercised in the selection of the subjects, and that only such matters 
should be taken up as are both important in themselves and really 
international in character. As he justly says, ‘‘ the tendency to allow 
the League to be regarded as a home for all good causes ought to be 
discouraged.”’ In the second place, Professor Brierly is strongly of 
opinion that the preparatory work of “‘ legislative codification ”’ should 
not be left, as in the past, to lawyers, but should be entrusted to 
advisory commissions composed of specialists in the particular fields 
selected. 

Professor Gutteridge contributes an excellent article on “ The Uni- 
fication of the Law of Bills of Exchange,” and deals exhaustively with 
the three conventions adopted by the Geneva Conference of May 1930. 
Great Britain did not adhere to the first convention, which provides 
for a uniform law of bills of exchange and promissory notes, nor to the 
second convention, which lays down rules for the settlement of the 
conflict of laws arising in the matter of negotiable instruments, but 
signed the third convention, relative to stamp duties, subject to a 
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reservation which limits its application to bills drawn in the United 
Kingdom but accepted or payable abroad. Professor Gutteridge is 
persuaded that the world-wide unification of the law of negotiable 
instruments is not at present a matter of practical politics, but con- 
siders that the greater part of the actual difficulties would disappear if 
the law of domicile and the doctrine of renvoi were abandoned in favour 
of the law of the place of the execution of the bills of exchange, 
supplemented when necessary by the law of the place of payment. 

In a carefully prepared article on “‘ The So-called Anglo-American 
and Continental Schools of Thought in International Law,” Dr. 
Lauterpacht expresses his opinion that there is in reality no divergence 
between these two schools. While it may be easy to exaggerate the 
differences between the Anglo-Saxon and the Continental conceptions, 
it is safe to say that few British or American jurists will agree with 
Dr. Lauterpacht’s conclusion that the existence of two different 
schools “is essentially no more than a phrase.’”’ An examination of 
the various memoranda submitted by Great Britain and the United 
States to the two Hague Peace Conferences and the London Naval 
Conference, the discussions which took place there, and more par- 
ticularly the documents, all of which are now published, of the work 
done by the Experts’ Committee on Codification appointed by the 
League of Nations, will show how fundamental are the divergences 
which, unfortunately, still exist between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Continental conceptions in the field of public international law. As 
regards private international law, the differences are still greater, and 
the small book of Frederic Harrison, On Jurisprudence and the 
Conflict of Laws, contains arguments which seem as valid to-day as 
they were in 1919 when this work was published. All international 
jurists will, of course, concur in Dr. Lauterpacht’s view that it is 
highly desirable that these divergences should be bridged over, but 
opinion may be divided as to whether the best method to reach a 
solution consists in minimising such differences, or whether it is not 
preferable to facc them squarely for the purpose of finding a common 
ground of uniformity between the two rival schools of thought. 

Mr. Bushe-Fox, in an article on “ The Court of Chancery and 
Recognition,” examines the first English cases delivered during the 
period 1804-31, which established the principle—still valid to-day— 
that, in the matter of the recognition of foreign States, the courts of 
this country must follow the Government and treat the attitude of 
the Foreign Office as conclusive. 

In a timely contribution on “ The Legal Nature of the Minorities 
Petition,’ Mr. Julius Stone deals with the procedure contained in Article 
12 of the Polish Minorities Treaty and the corresponding Articles in the 
other minority treaties, and arrives at the conclusion that the petition 
is solely concerned with matters of form and does not authorise the 
Minorities Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations to look 
at the merits or to undertake the examination of the complaints 
alleged in the petition. 

Mr. Fachiri, taking his clue from the judgments of the English 
courts in the three recent cases which raised the question of the effect 
of Russian Soviet legislation, examines the basis upon which municipal 
tribunals apply the laws of a foreign country. In the opinion of Story 
and the earlier writers on whom the influence of the Dutch school was 
predominant, the application of foreign laws was solely a matter of 
international comity. This view is, however, no longer accepted, and 
ae fo" 
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both Westlake and Dicey have repudiated it. The true basis rests 
now on international justice and the reciprocal duties of civilised states. 
In an important judgment delivered in the case of Warrender v. 
Warrender (9 Bligh 89, 111), Lord Brougham said, so early as 1834, that 
the application of the foreign law was not a matter of comity, but a 
“duty of justice.” The recognition of rights acquired under a foreign 
law is, however, subject to well-defined limitations, and to the 
exceptions given by Mr. Fachiri, based on public policy, the essential 
principles of morality, and the strictly territorial character of penal 
laws, should be added the further exception that rights acquired 
under the fiscal or revenue laws of another country will not be 
recognised or enforced in Great Britain. 

The Year Book concludes with a well-informed article on ‘‘ The 
Work of the Eleventh Assembly relating to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice,’ and with complete reviews of the decisions and 
awards of International Tribunals in 1930 and the judgments of 
national courts involving points of international law. A very good 
bibliography and reviews of books published during 1930 will also be 
found in this volume. 

Altogether a very usefui Year Book, of permanent value. Although 
the expression may appear sumewhat trite, it is nevertheless true to 
say that no library of international law could be considered complete 
without this excellent series of annual publications, whose high 
standard is being constantly maintained by its distinguished editors 
and contributors. C. Joun CoLomBos. 


14*. LA JuRIDICTION DE LA COUR PERMANENTE DE JUSTICE INTER- 
NATIONALE DANS LE SYSTEME DES MaAnpats. By Dr. Nathan 
Feinberg. 1930. (Paris: Rousseau. 8vo. 238 pp. 40 /rs.) 

15*. LA JURIDICTION DE LA CoUR PERMANENTE DE JUSTICE INTER- 
NATIONALE DANS LE SYSTEME DE LA PROTECTION INTERNATIONALE 
DES MrnoritEs. By Dr. Nathan Feinberg. 1931. (Paris: 
Rousseau. 8vo. 215 pp. 40/7s.) 


THE special jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in the distinct spheres of mandates or minorities has only 
incidentally been dealt with in the vast and constantly increasing 
literature devoted to these two post-War systems; it has also been 
discussed in the large number of contributions concerning the Permanent 
Court. In the former, however, the subject is treated only as one of 
the means of the League’s supervision over the mandatory Power or 
the State bound by minority treaties, while in the latter the question 
appears as merely illustrating exceptional instances of compulsory 
jurisdiction by the Permanent Court. In the two monographs under 
review Dr. Feinberg has endeavoured to deal with their respective 
subjects independently and succeeded in making an exhaustive study 
of them. In both books the reader will find a conscientious effort to 
analyse the various aspects of every question and to leave nothing 
unsaid with regard to any of the main problems involved. 

The authoritative texts with which the first book is concerned are : 
(i) the Article inserted in the various mandates providing for the juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court; (ii) Article 36 of the Statute of the 
Court defining its general jurisdiction; and (ili) the judgments of the 
Permanent Court in the Mavrommatis case (concessions in Palestine). 
In these judgments, and especially in the first one (No. 2 of Series A), 
are to be found the fundamental principles governing the jurisdiction 
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of the Permanent Court under the mandates system, and very little 
that is useful can now be added on this point, except to analyse and 
comment upon the conclusions of the Court and the opinions of the 
dissenting judges. Dr. Feinberg’s method of treatment seems to suggest 
that, in some instances at least, he made an attempt to reach his own 
conclusions ; those arrived at by the Court—with which he finds himself 
practically always in agreement—are often brought in to corroborate 
his views or merely as illustrations. 

Here and there one comes across somewhat elaborate arguments 
which seem to have no practical use and very little, if any, theoretical 
value. Thus Dr. Feinberg devotes considerable effort to prove the 
compulsory character, as far as the mandatory Powers are concerned, 
of the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court, although this clearly 
appears from the relevant texts and has never been contested. Thus, 
again, the author discusses at length the bearing of the Hagerup report 
on the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court under the mandates system, 
only to come to the conclusion that it has no bearing at all. 

That theoretical argumentation may be somewhat overdone is also 
illustrated in the second book under review. Indeed, the author seems 
to have lost touch with reality when he discusses the reasons why the 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court has not been as fully resorted to 
under the system of minorities protection as under the mandates system. 
It may be true—although this has by no means been convincingly 
proved—that in order to bring a dispute with a mandatory Power 
before the Permanent Court, the sueing State would be required to 
show that its interests or those of its nationals have been affected. In 
theory it is also true, as the author rightly points out, that no such 
condition is imposed under the system of minorities protection. But 
is not this very lack of interest mainly responsible for the fact that the 
provision of the various minority treaties regarding the jurisdiction of 
the Permanent Court has remained practically a dead letter? On the 
other hand, owing to the active interests exhibited by Germany in the 
fate of her minority in Poland, the Permanent Court has often been 
resorted to either for judgment or advisory opinion, although the 
Geneva Convention of May 1922—and not a minority treaty strictly 
speaking—has mainly been involved in these disputes. 

The extension of the right to bring a minority dispute before the 
Permanent Court to all States Members of the League, as has at one 
time been suggested, would no doubt result in more frequent resort to 
the Court, but only in so far as the interests of those States may be 
involved. Between States, as between individuals, rights which protect 
no interests are seldom, if ever, exercised, and, conversely, interests 
which are not safeguarded by rights seldom, if ever, survive. The 
reason why, on the whole, the safeguards under the mandates system 
have proved more effective than those of the protection of minorities 
may be found in the fact that while in the former rights and interests 
are closely connected, in the latter they seem largely divorced from 
each other. Dr. Feinberg’s wish—to which many will whole-heartedly 
subscribe—to see the position of the Permanent Court strengthened 
within the system of minorities protection is only likely to materialise 
when this fundamental truth is brought home. J. STOYANOVSKY. 








ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 


16. LA POLITIQUE BANCAIRE DES BANQUES DE RESERVE FEDERALES. 
By Dr. Laurent Badin. 1931. (Paris: Rousseau. 8vo. 227 
pp. 35/7s.) 

17. DER FLucH DER GOLDWAHRUNG. By Reg.-Rat. Dr. R. Nolle. 
1931. (Erfurt: Verlag der freiwirtschaftlichen Zeitung. 8vo. 
16 pp. 15 Pf.) 

Dr. BaApIN sets out to describe the organisation of the Federal 
Reserve System and its working since its inauguration in 1913. His 
book concludes with an analysis of the financial crisis of 1929 which 
still holds the world in its grip. A brief appendix deals more closely 
with the policy of the Reserve Banks during the War and the early 
years following the War. It may be said at once that Dr. Badin has 
presented a very lucid exposition of the American banking organisation. 
The defects of the pre-Reserve System of banking; the organisation 
of the Reserve Board and its powers; the Reserve requirements of the 
Reserve Banks and the Member Banks; the authorised operations of 
the Reserve Banks are discussed with clearness and precision. To 
English readers who are familiar with American banking facts, the 
most interesting part of the book will probably be found to lie in the 
examination of the actual credit policy of the Banks and the successive 
developments leading up to the high discount policy in 1929, which 
was followed after the New York Stock Exchange collapse by a rapid 
easing of money rates, but left behind a financial crisis as yet unresolved. 
Dr. Badin does not acquit the controllers of the Reserve System of 
errors of judgment, though he considers that the legal restrictions on 
their powers are partly responsible for the disastrous chain of events. 
He considers that the hesitation that marked the policy of the Reserve 
System in 1927-28 contributed to increase the gravity of the crisis, 
particularly the failure to raise rates sooner than they did. In this 
respect Dr. Badin would appear to be in gencral agreement with the 
views of Mr. Paul Warburg. In discussing the inflation of credit in 
the United States, the writer emphasises the part that the increased use 
of the cheque in the United States has had in facilitating credit 
expansion, which has also been aided by the transfer of balances from 
current to deposit accounts, entailing a lower reserve requirement for 
Member Banks. His general conclusion is that the crisis was in all 
the circumstances inevitable. 


Dr. Nolle’s small leaflet of 16 pages consists of a criticism of gold 
as the standard of value and attributes to it a large measure of 
responsibility for the fail in the price level and the consequent world 
crisis. The writer unfortunately docs not develop the alternative that 
he would propose, or discuss the difficulties that might attend its 
introduction. The system, however, that he favours is one for a “‘ free 
money ” (Freigeld), by the management of which the general price 
level and the purchasing power of money should be maintained stable. 

C. H. Kiscu. 


18. LA CrisE MonpIALE. By Isi Delvigne. 1931. (Brussels: Les 
Cahiers de L’Eglantine. Sm. 8vo. 109 pp. 8 /7s.) 
It is difficult to select, from the mass of detail contained in this 


publication, the main theories inspiring the author. He has attempted 
to trace the responsibility for the World Crisis by reference to the 
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published opinions of various economic authorities, above all in the 
United States, France and Belgium, his most sincere approval being 
given to M. Baudhuin. 

Even in its somewhat fragmentary and staccato form, the survey 
does constitute a severe indictment of political, financial and industrial 
policy since the conclusion of the War, and one must agree with many 
parts of his analysis, even if one would tend to place a slightly different 
emphasis on them. 

In common with most Belgian and French politicians and economists, 
he attaches less importance to financial and monetary causes than to 
industrial, and states specifically that the origin of the present trouble 
isnot to be found in wardebts. The light thrown on Belgian conditions, 
since the author judges the situation in Belgium against a world back- 
ground of crisis, is illuminating; and it is evident that the world crisis, 
while it has affected that country rather less than Great Britain or 
Germany, has not been productive of wise or carefully considered 
national policy, especially in the treatment of labour. Much of the 
criticism directed against labour conditions in that country is not valid 
in Great Britain or Germany, or even the United States, with the 
result that the survey tends to lose balance and lead to distortion of 
perspective. The author approaches the position from the labour 
standpoint; so much so, that he suggests that, if a dictatorship is 
necessary, it should be a dictatorship of labour rather than of capital. 
Owing, however, to confusion of terminology and of ideas, he does not 
succeed in defining what is meant either by labour or by capital, and 
his attempt at assessment of the main factors causing the world crisis 
is vitiated by this lack of definition. HUuGH QUIGLEY. 


19*. THE MorTGAGE BANK. By Joseph L. Cohen, assisted by Alice 
Ring. 1931. (London: Pitman. 8vo. 268 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


THE authors of this book are to be congratulated on filling a 
conspicuous void in English banking literature, viz. a systematic study 
of the mortgage bank and bond and the machinery and organisation of 
long term credit based on property mortgages. Though the questions 
involved are examined primarily from the investor’s point of view, they 
should appeal to that wide public who believe that the cause of stability 
and order is inseparably bound up with the development of real- 
property-owning throughout civilised countries. 

The first part explains the principles and practices of mortgage 
banking, the main features of the mortgage bond as an investment 
security, and the social and economic causes of its development so 
intensified in recent years. Separate chapters are devoted to invest- 
ment considerations such as security, marketability, yield and risk. 
But perhaps the most interesting chapter, to readers of this Journal, 
is that dealing with the increasing activity of powerful international 
financial groups in the promotion of mortgage banks throughout the 
world, the present-day tendency towards centralisation and the for- 
mation of national mortgage banks, and the projected International 
Institute for Agricultural Credits to be created under the auspices of 
the League of Nations. 

The second part describes the mortgage bond systems of various 
countries, so much more highly developed and organised than our own. 
Four appendices follow, the first of which gives the essential financial 
data of representative bond issues of a number of the leading mortgage 
banks. 
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The study is an instructive and valuable piece of work and can be 
highly recommended. 


20*. HITSCHFELD (Hans). Die Kapital- und Handelsbeziehungen 
zwischen Deutschland und den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, 
1924-7. 1930. (Leipzig: MHelios-Druckerei. 8vo. 88 pp. 
Rm. 4.50.) 

Sketches the basis of the economic and financial relations between 


Germany and the U.S., and in particular the financial and trade relations 
from 1924 to1927. Contains statistical tables and a bibliography. 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


21*. GERMAN DrpLomaATic DocuMENTs, 1871-1914. Selected and 
translated by E. T. S. Dugdale. Vol. IV: The Descent to the 
Abyss, 1911-14. With Introductions by Sir Malcolm Robertson 
and Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond. 1931. (London: Methuen. 
8vo. xxv + 394 pp. 2Is.) 

Tus final volume of the series, extracted, with discerning and 
patient industry, from the mass of German diplomatic documents by 
Captain Dugdale, brings his story up to the eve of the War. It places 
within reach of English readers—and of students who cannot always 
refer to the German originals—the gist of a huge quantity of unco- 
ordinated information. For this labour Captain Dugdale deserves 
gratitude the more hearty because he has contrived, in his notes and 
introductory summaries, to thread together the various chapters of 
the German volumes and to place them in a comprehensive setting. 
If he could complete his work by subjecting the Austro-Hungarian 
diplomatic documents to similar treatment, he would add to the 
conspicuous service he has already rendered. 

Introductory chapters by Sir Malcolm Robertson and by Admiral 
Sir Herbert Richmond enhance the value of this fourth volume, though 
they are naturally interpretations of the period under review rather 
than documents in themselves. Sir Malcolm Robertson does well to 
insist both upon the deliberate attempts of Germany to gain for 
herself a ‘‘ nuisance value ’’ as a means of extorting ‘‘ compensations ”’ 
from Great Britain and France, and upon the position of Austria, 
“who was ultimately responsible for the actual outbreak of war.’”’ He 
cites the opinion of his Austrian colleague at Bucarest in 1911 that 

“* Austria would very shortly be compelled to fight Serbia, even though this 

might bring about a European war... and there was no alternative 

between war and the disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

If the latter must go down, she would go down fighting and take others along 

with her.’’ 

This was the current view of short-sighted Austro-Hungarian diplo- 
matists and soldiers. The wonder is that Germany should have allowed 
these people to determine her own action. As the Austro-Hungarian 
diplomatic documents show, the German Emperor gave Count Berch- 
told, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, a free hand on October 
26, 1913, to make war against Serbia even should it entail a European 
conflagration. He ended by saying: ‘“‘ Anything that comes from the 
Vienna Foreign Office is for me acommand.” Yet German diplomatists 
in Austria were under no illusion as to the condition of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, nor were they without misgivings about the expediency of 
supporting it. Captain Dugdale reproduces an extract from the 
remarkable letter written on May 22, 1914, ten weeks before the out- 
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break of war, by the German Ambassador in Vienna, Herr von 
Tschirschky, to his chief, the German Foreign Minister, Herr von 
Jagow. It is well worth reading, even to-day, by those who complain 
of the “ dismemberment” of Austria-Hungary at the Paris Peace 
Conference, and who think the union of Germany with Austria 
inevitable and desirable. The extract runs— 

“IT constantly wonder whether it really pays us to bind ourselves 
so tightly to this phantasm of a State which is cracking in every direction, 
and to toil any further at dragging it along with us. But I still see no 
other political constellation which could replace the extra power we still 
obtain from the alliance of the Powers of Central Europe. For if we had not 
this alliance, our policy would be forced to aim at a partition of the Monarchy. 
It is doubtful whether England would give us carte blanche for this, even if 
she could have been brought into really steady relations with us; also 
whether it would be a good thing for us in the long run for the German 
provinces to be joined to the German Empire. I think the fruit must ripen 
a bit more. Time will show whether anyone can succeed in firmly re-uniting 
the heterogeneous forces of the lands under the Monarchy. If the attempt 
fails, dissolution will certainly be a very rapid process, and we shall have to 
shape our policy to mcet it.’’ 

An unavoidable drawback of all collections of diplomatic ‘‘ docu- 
ments” is that they cannot berightly understood without some knowledge 
of the circumstances and of the atmosphere in which the ‘‘ documents ” 
themselves were drawn up, and, in many cases, of the men who wrote 
them and of the recipients for whom they were intended. With lapse 
of time this atmosphere and these circumstances become increasingly 
hard to reconstruct. Hence the great utility of books which reflect 
contemporary conditions and influences. Captain Dugdale seems to 
have read them all. His selection and notes upon the German docu- 
ments are therefore often more enlightening than the materials upon 
which he has worked. WICKHAM STEED. 


22. THE ORIGINS OF THE WorLtpD War. By S. B. Fay. 2 vols. in 1. 
2nd edition. 1931. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xxiv + 577 
pp. 18s.) 

THE first edition of this work, in two volumes, was reviewed in the 
July 1929 issue of this Journal. The present edition retains the 
paging of the original, and new material has been dealt with in 15 pages 
of supplementary notes, and in foot-note references. Although he has 
rewritten several passages, Professor Fay says in the preface that he 
does not find that recent publications of source material essentially 
modify the chief thread of his narrative or his general conclusions. 

The references to the Bagdad Railway and the German fears of 
‘encirclement’ are particularly worth noting. In discussing the 
naval question Mr. Fay uses the expression “ risk navy ”’ for the German 
view of their own fleet. The word is “ Risiko,” for which I personally 
think “‘ for insurance ”’ is more explanatory.? 

Volume II opens with a long defence of the memory of the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand. It has been the custom to regard him as one 
of the villains of the piece. Mr. Steed depicts the part which he played 
in that light, and so does Adolf Hitler in his book Mein Kampf. Mr. 
Fay does not consider that the Archduke’s physical infirmities affected 
his mind as regards his policy for the Austrian Empire, which was to 
make a sort of federation of the provinces, giving the Slav portions 
equality of rights with the German and Magyar portions. He alarmed 
the German Austrians, the Serbs and the Magyars equally, all in fact 


1 Cf. German Diplomatic Documents (English edition), Vol. IV, pp. 44, 299. 
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who wished to loosen the ties binding that Empire together. At the 
same time the Archduke was playing Berchtold’s game. 

It was when the Archduke was in Bosnia to be present at the army 
“Maneuvers” (Mr. Fay’s spelling) that the plot to murder him was 
carried out. Mr. Fay says: 

“It was the tragic fate of Austria that the only man who might have had 
the power and ability to develop Austria along sound lines became the 
innocent victim of the crime w hich was the occasion of the World War, and 
so of her ultimate disruption ’’ (Vol. II, p. 552). 

The concluding chapter is well worth studying. Again he says: 
“It is very doubtful whether all these dangerous tendencies [the 
system of alliances which divided Europe into two hostile groups, etc.] 
would have actually led to war had it not been for the assassination of 
Franz Ferdinand” (Vol. II, p. 558). Elsewhere, however, he maintains 
that if Austria had been allowed to crush Serbia, Russia would have 
attacked Austria in a year or two’s time (Vol. II, p. 551). 

E. T. S. Duepate. 


23*. RosEN (Friedrich). Aus einem diplomatischen Wanderleben : 
Auswartiges Amt. Marokkokrise. 1931. (Berlin: Transmare 
Verlag. 8vo. 384 pp. Rm. 15.) 

The author’s reminiscences of his years of service in the Foreign Office, 
and especially in Morocco, and as German representative in the conduct of 
the Morocco negotiations in Paris in 1905. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


24*. LLEWELLYN-JONEs (F.): The League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Control of Dangerous Drugs. [Reprinted from Tvans- 
actions of the Medico-Legal Society, Vol. XXIV, 1931.] 1931. 
Cambridge: Heffer. 8vo. 46 pp.) 

A history of the efforts at international control of the drug traffic. 


See also undey GENERAL. 


Great Britain Official Publication : 

25*. LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Report of the Sixty-Third Session of the 
Council, by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P. 1931. 
(Misc. No. 12 of 1931. Cmd. 3901. la. 8vo. Io pp. 2d.) 


EUROPE: GENERAL 


26. A History oF EuroPE, 1815-1923. BySir J. A. R. Marriott. 1931. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. xix +- 587 pp. 16s.) 


Nosopy has done more than Sir John Marriott in the great work of 
placing before the public sound views and information on public policy, 
economic and political. In his long and distinguished public career, 
Sir John has always admirably combined the position of man of learning 
and teacher; and he has made his mark in three distinct though 
connected fields—in Economics, the Science of Politics, and Inter- 
national Relations. 

The present work, called A History of Europe, is, so to speak, a 
synthesis of his work in the third field—that of International Relations. 
It is, however, much more than this, for besides international affairs 


1 Cf. op. cit., pp. 124, 171. 
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(which Sir John has already substantially covered in his books on 
the Eastern Question and the European Commonwealth), the History 
of Europe deals in considerable detail with the domestic affairs of the 
European States. The book, therefore, has the correct method; for, 
obviously, no one can really understand international policies unless 
he understands the domestic development of the peoples, and vice versa. 

This book is therefore cordially to be recommended to all who desire 
a thoroughly competent account of the European continent and its 
constituent States from the Congress of Vienna to the Conference of 
Paris and the Peace Settlement, of which the Treaty of Lausanne 
may be regarded as the final act. Being largely, though not wholly, 
political in treatment, the book might well be read in conjunction with 
another excellent work recently reviewed in these columns, Mr. Lyde’s 
Continent of Europe, a very illuminating study of social and political 
geography. 

The History of Europe is equipped with good maps and with specially 
useful bibliographies. It is by no means a work merely of facts, but 
is informed throughout with remarks, comments and criticisms, 
judicious and reasonable, as is all the work of this scholar and man of 
affairs. R. B. Mowat. 


EUROPE : WESTERN 


27. HISTOIRE DIPLOMATIQUE DE L’INDEPENDANCE BELGE. By F. L. 
deLannoy. 1930. (Brussels: Albert Dewit. 8vo. 395 pp. 40/7s.) 


PROFESSOR DE LANNoy is to be congratulated on a thorough and 
useful piece of work. In gathering together most of the information 
relating to the London Conference of 1831 and to the negotiations 
bearing on the foundation of the new Kingdom of Belgium, up to 
August 1833, he has to a certain extent forestalled the publication of 
the seventh volume of Henri Pirenne’s monumental WHis/oive de 
Belgique. His work, however, has been pursued from a purely diplo- 
matic point of view, and M. Pirenne, in his forthcoming volume, cannot 
be expected to devote so much attention to the fluctuations of public 
and diplomatic opinion in the seven countries concerned which 
influenced the labours of the Conference. 

The author deals very briefly with the Revolution of 1830. He 
points out, however, that, if the French Revolution which overthrew 
the Bourbon régime had provoked this outburst, Irench influence 
and French sympathies affected only a minority of the Belgian people. 
The Belgian Revolution, in fact, considerably embarrassed Louis- 
Philippe’s government. In England, the attitude of Wellington was 
scarcely more favourable ; but, since English public opinion was averse 
from any armed intervention, agreement with France and with the 
Great Powers, which had established a new Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands in 1815, seemed the only possible solution. 

When Lord Grey came into power, the necessity of recognising the 
independence of the Belgian provinces became still more apparent, and 
Lord Palmerston, who was well-informed concerning Belgian affairs, 
realised from the first that, unless the Conference assumed the rdle of 
arbiter in the Belgo-Dutch conflict, international peace would be 
greatly endangered. 

It appears clearly, from the detailed account given by Professor 
de Lannoy, that, if England and France had been able to maintain 
throughout the negotiations the good understanding which prevailed 
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during the first months, the Belgian Revolution would have been 
completely successful, and a far more satisfactory settlement would 
have been obtained. But the entente was disturbed in the first in- 
stance by the intrigues of Sebastiani, who succeeded in inducing the 
Belgian Congress to choose the Duc de Nemours as their candidate for 
the Belgian throne. Such a proposal was bound to arouse the opposi- 
tion of the British Government, and Louis-Philippe was compelled to 
refuse the offer. 

Thanks to Lord Palmerston’s patience and to the wisdom displayed 
by Prince Leopold, who declined the throne as long as a fair settlement 
was not adopted by the Conference, negotiations were nevertheless 
resumed and the first treaty—known as that of the 18 Articles—was 
drafted in London. As is well known, this treaty left the settlement 
of territorial difficulties (concerning mainly Limburg and Luxemburg) 
to be arranged by private negotiation between Holland and Belgium. 

The breach of the armistice by King William, followed by the 
disastrous “‘ Ten Days Campaign ’’ and by the intervention of the French 
army under General Gérard, brought about new difficulties between 
the two sponsors of Belgian independence. Talleyrand, who had only 
half-heartedly supported the policy of Louis-Philippe, took this oppor- 
tunity of propounding in Conference circles his own views regarding the 
Belgian question. Talleyrand belonged to the old school of diplomats 
and political historians—a school which is not even extinct to-day— 
which did not recognise Belgium as a distinct nation. The southern 
provinces of the Netherlands were merely for him so much material for 
French aggrandisement and territorial bargaining. He seized this 
opportunity for suggesting a partition of Belgium by means of which 
Holland and Prussia might be duly compensated, France, of course, 
obtaining the lion’s share. 

The reaction in England and at the Conference was disastrous for 
Belgian interests, and King Leopold and the Belgian Congress were 
finally compelled to accept, under pressure, the Treaty of 24 Articles 
which deprived Belgium of half Luxemburg, all the part of Limburg 
lying on the right bank of the Meuse, and imposed upon her a settlement 
of the Scheldt question which left the door open to future difficulties. 

Professor de Lannoy devotes a whole chapter to the ‘‘ Convention 
des Forteresses’’ and to the armed intervention of England and 
France which brought about the surrender of the fortress of Antwerp. 
He concludes his work with the Provisory Convention of May 1833, 
according to which the Dutch King retained two small forts in the 
neighbourhood of Antwerp, while the Belgians remained in possession 
of Limburg and Luxemburg pending Dutch ratification. It is perhaps 
to be regretted that his very complete survey does not extend as far as 
1839, when this ratification took place. 

The author’s attention may be drawn to a slight mistake which 
occurs on p. 50, where Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Attaché at 
the Hague, is wrongly identified with his brother, Edward Bulwer, 
Lord Lytton. E. C. 


28. ZWISCHEN DEUTSCHLAND UND FRANKREICH: ZUR ELSASSISCHEN 
ENTWICKLUNG. By Fritz Jaffé. 31931. (Stuttgart: J. G. 
Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 8vo. 413 pp.) 

For all who are interested in the great question that raises a 
seemingly permanent barrier between France and Germany this book 
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is indispensable. It differs from the majority of works on the same 
subject in the manner of its approach to the study of a problem that is 
uncommonly intricate and obscured by innumerable side-issues. Herr 
Jafié looks at the Alsatian question from the standpoint of a psycholo- 
gist rather than from that of a nationalist politician. As he himself 
defines it, his aim has been to study “ the effect of two centuries of 
foreign domination upon the Alsatian soul (Psyche). To achieve this 
aim he has been forced to retrace his footsteps through the eventful 
and changeful history of Alsace to the days of the Hohenstaufen 
Emperors. Nor is the political outcome of French and German 
domination in Alsace Herr Jaffé’s sole interest; he devotes the major 
portion of his book to a description of the effects of German and French 
rule alike upon Alsatian culture in its widest manifestations. His 
contention that French civilisation has been invariably unwelcome to 
the Alsatians is one that will not meet with universal acceptance. He 
is on far safer ground in suggesting that Alsace herself would be only 
too thankful to be forgotten by the contending Powers and left to 
pursue her own way of life on some autonomous basis. A remarkable 
objectivity, impartiality and sobriety of style lifts this book far above 
the common level of works on great controversial political subjects. 
Ian F. D. Morrow. 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


29. Burns (Elinor) : British Imperialism in Ireland. 1931. (London : 
Modern Books. 8vo. vi-+ 66 pp. 6d.) 

Ireland obtained the shadow of political independence in 1921, but is still 
exploited by the British capitalist. Such is the author’s complaint, her 
remedy being to remove the present ‘‘ bourgeois’’ government at Dublin 
and to set up a ‘‘ Workers’ and Peasants’ Republic.’’ ha Gaykss 

30*. RoupE (Hans): Italien und Frankreich in ihren politischen, 
militirischen und wirtschaftlichen Gegensiitzen. 1931. (Berlin: 
Mitiler. 8vu. 189 pp. Rm. 6.50.) 


Causes of opposition between France and Italy. 


31*. SveistruP (Hans): Biindnisschulden und Kriegstribute : Vom 
Dawes-Plan zum Young-Plan und Neuen Plan, 1928-30. 1931. 
(Berlin: Struppe und Winckler. 8vo. 111 pp. Rm. 15.) 

Part of a bibliography on Inter-Allied Debts and Reparations prepared 
under the auspices of the Prussian Staatsbibliothek by the Librarian of the 
Staatsbibliothek in Berlin. This section deals with the period from the 
beginning of the negotiations for revision of the Dawes Plan down to the 
conclusion of the Young Plan. 

32", Tonnies (G. O.) : Die Auflehnung der Nordmark-Bauern. 1930. 
(Flensburg: Kiistenland-Verlag. 8vo. 30 pp.) 

Separate articles, which sometimes repeat each other, dealing with the 
peasant movement and needs of agriculture in Schleswig-Holstein. The 
Landvolk-Bewegung is a rural movement pursuing aims very similar to those 
of the National Socialists. 

33. HEILFRON (Dr. E.) and Nassen (Dr. Paul): Der Neue Plan: 
Young-Plan und Haager Vereinbarungen nebst den deutschen 
Ausfiihrungsvorschriften. 1931. (Berlin: Heymann. 8vo. 
524 pp. Rm. 24.) 


A critical detailed examination of the Young Plan and the Hague Agree- 
ments from the legal and economic point of view. 
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34. LymincToN (Viscount): Ich Dien: the Tory Path. By Viscount 
Lymington. 1931. (London: Constable. 8vo. 127 pp. 
4s. 6d.) 


The author appeals for a national reconstruction on Tory principles, so 
called. His first step would be to replace the existing Parliament by a 
reformed and strengthened House of Lords and an emasculated House of 
Commons. Though very definite in describing the results for which this 
reformed government should work, he is not so clear in indicating the methods. 
The chapter on agriculture is the most useful section in a book which does not 
contribute very much towards the solution of our problems. J. G. L. 


Great Britain Official Publications : 

35*. COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND INDusTRY: Report. [Macmillan 
Report.] 1931. (Cmd. 3897. la. 8vo. 322 pp. 5s.) 

36*. COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL EXPENDITURE: REPorRT. [May Report.] 
1931. (Cmd. 3920. la. 8vo. 282 pp. 4s.) 


EUROPE: CENTRAL AND SOUTH-EASTERN 


37*. Dre UNGARN IM ZUSAMMENBRUCH, 1918. By Dr. Zoltan Szende. 
1931. (Oldenburg in O.: Schulzesche Hofbuchdruckerei R. 
Schwartz. 8vo. 227 pp. I map. Rm. 6.) 

38*. BoLsHEvIsM IN HunGARY. By Baron Albert Kaas and Fedor 
de Lazarovics. 1931. (London: Grant Richards. 8vo. 410 pp. 
I6s.) 

Dr. SZENDE’s work breaks ground a great deal of which is new to 
English readers. Even to his own countrymen much of his material 
must be unfamiliar. More than half of the book is devoted to an 
account of the last days of the Austro-Hungarian army at the front, 
dealing in particular with the circumstances under which, and the ex- 
tent to which the troops refused obedience or demanded to be sent 
home, with the history of the actual journey of the Hungarian troops 
back from the different fronts to Hungary. Much of this narrative 
is somewhat confused, particularly in view of the insufficiency of the 
maps provided, the careless proof-reading, and a certain obscurity in 
the author’s own style, enhanced by his dislike of dates. It is, how- 
ever, historically valuable, and at times, where the diaries and official 
reports on which it is based gave good material, highly dramatic. The 
political story is more familiar, but it is soberly told and the writer’s 
judgment in dealing with Count Karolyi, in particular, seems unusually 
sound. Dr. Szende, like most Magyar writers, makes Bela Linder’s 
action in disarming the returning troops responsible for his country’s 
later misfortunes. It is possible that this view underestimates the 
weight of other considerations which existed in Paris at the time; but 
his assertion that “‘ at that time policy in the Danube basin expressed 
itself exclusively in the execution of armed faits accomplis”’ has much 
truth in it. 


The preface to Bolshevism in Hungary raises hopes which its first 
chapters immediately shatter. In fact, the “‘ political situation 
which made it possible for the menace (of Bolshevism) to appear ”’ is 
practically dismissed with the phrase ‘‘ war weariness.”’ Neither the 
social question, agrarian or industrial, nor the nationalities question is 
referred to at all, except indirectly. Similarly, the motives and policy 
of Karolyi and his supporters are hardly mentioned, although the 
story of events during their period of office is given in some detail. 
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Neither can the authors truly claim the virtue of perspective. To 
think of the Bolshevik leaders as merely thieves, pariahs taking their 
revenge on society, or fanatics would} be, they conclude, “to measure 
them by too high a standard. There were among them desperadoes, 
robbers and thieves, imitators of Lenin and insane self-idolaters, but 
for the most part they were just degenerate riff-raff poisoned to the 
marrow by consumption and other destructive diseases.”” Making all 
allowance for justified resentment against the Bolshevik leaders, this 
simply will not do as an explanation of these men’s motives, or their 
careers, however inglorious these were—and Europe has seen few worse 
scoundrels than some of them were. 

If, however, we do not attempt to seek in this book virtues of 
proportion and perspective which it does not possess, and look upon it 
simply as a narrative, it is a rattling good one. It suffers from faults 
of arrangement, due in part to its dual authorship. Thus the account 
of Karolyi’s mission to Belgrade, with Franchet d’Esperay’s bitter 
taunt, is given twice, in different wording. The arrangement of the 
chapters on Bela Kun’s policy, which divide the foreign policy from 
the red army, the economic situation from the domestic policy, also 
involve a certain amount of duplication. Nevertheless, the book as 
a whole is often very valuable, and for most of its pages absorbingly 
interesting. The account of Bela Kun’s régime is very detailed and 
provides certainly the most valuable account of that extraordinary 
period which has yet appeared, at any rate in English. Even more 
valuable are the chapters on the counter-revolutionary governments, 
which are told from the inside and provide most important material for 
that extraordinary story, particularly in relation to the attitude, or 
attitudes, of the French authorities. This section of the book would 
alone have given it a permanent value. The appendices at the end 
also provide a valuable collection of documents. The style is through- 
out vivid and readable, if at times a trifle Central European. There 
are some good photographs, but no index. 


39. LE CARREFOUR DES EMPIRES Morts: DU DANUBE AU DNIESTER. 
By Lucien Romier. 1931. (Paris: Hachette. 8vo. 254 pp. 
12 frs.) 

Tuis is an excellent little book, probably the best description of the 
new Great Roumania, taken as a unit, which has yet appeared. The 
style is not original enough to make the book worth reading for its 
purely literary qualities, but the writer’s knowledge and under- 
standing of his subject are much above the ordinary, and a visitor to 
Roumania could find no better introduction to the country than this 
sketch. 

40*, GREECE AND THE GREEK RerucerEs. By Charles B. Eddy. 
1931. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 280 pp. 12s. 6d. net.) 

In this book Mr. Eddy deals with questions and problems far wider 
than those which affected the settlement of refugees in Greece during 
the years 1923 to 1930. He records the stages of growth of European 
Greece from the raising of the standard of revolt at Kalavryta in 1821 
to its final form as fixed by the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923. He 
explains the existence and persistence of Greek population and Greek 
culture in Asia Minor from the time of Alexander the Great to the 
Smyrna disaster of 1922. His volume is packed full of facts. This 
renders it difficult but stimulating reading. 

The survival of Greek nationality in Asia Minor, and indeed in 
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Europe, is a remarkable historical fact. In Europe Greek existence 
narrowly escaped annihilation by the inroads of the Slavs before the 
ninth century. In Asia Minor the Greek population survived many 
vicissitudes, prospered under adverse circumstances, and wielded large 
power before the advent of the Committee of Union and Progress. 
The position of the Greeks in Asia Minor was due in large part to the 
extraordinary vitality of the Greek character. Credit must, however, 
be given to the genius of the Turkish Empire in its relations with sub- 
ordinate populations. The common impression that the pre-War 
Government of Turkey was an oppressive government is justified by 
many historical incidents, but the survival of the Greek population and 
culture in Asia Minor and the position of the Jews in Palestine under 
the Turks prove that the policy of the Turkish Government in its 
dealings with alien populations within the Turkish boundaries was not 
devoid of all merit. The Greeks in Asia Minor formed a quasi-ecclesi- 
astical democracy, and enjoyed a large measure of self-government. 
The Patriarchate was powerful. The education of the Greek popula- 
tion rested in the hands of the Orthodox Church. A large proportion 
of the subordinate and many of the superior officials were Greek. 
Turkey was represented at the Berlin Conference of 1878 by a delega- 
tion headed by the Foreign Minister, Karatheodori, himself a Greek. 

Thus it happened that the Great War found in Asia Minor and in 
Bulgaria a Greek population approaching two millions, of whom 
perhaps 1,300,000 finally escaped to Greece. The story of their settle- 
ment by an autonomous Commission, appointed by the League of 
Nations, is a romance. Mr. Eddy’s book avoids the romantic and 
deals with the cold qualities of fact. The Commission rightly con- 
centrated specially on the agricultural refugees, whose settlement not 
only implied immediate self-support, but also production for con- 
sumption by the urban refugees. For agricultural settlement the 
Greek Government handed over to the Commission, unmeasured and 
unmapped, some two and a quarter million acres of land, of which 
nearly two-thirds was cultivable, but much of it unbroken. On this 
over 143,000 families have been settled. Assistance to urban refugees 
was chiefly provided by housing. In 89 urban centres over 27,000 
houses were built by the Commission. 

The delicate relations between the autonomous Commission and 
the Greek Government were in general most satisfactory. There was 
a difficult time during the dictatorship of General Pangalos, but other 
Governments, and notably that of M. Venizélos, were cordial in their 
acknowledgments of League assistance and helpful to the League’s 
representatives. Without that help the Commission’s work could not 
have been done. J. Hore Simpson. 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


41*. Mapot (Hans Roger) : Ferdinand von Bulgarien. 1931. (Berlin: 
Universitas. 8vo. 310 pp. bibl. Rm. 10.) 
Life of Ferdinand of Bulgaria; based on unpublished documents con- 
tained in the Bulgarian Foreign Office. 


Great Britain Official Publication : 


42*. Huncary. International Agreement regarding the financial 
obligations of Hungary resulting from the Treaty of Trianon, etc. 
Paris, April 28, 1930. 1931. (Cmd. 3910. la. 8vo. 75 pp. 
Is. 3d.) 
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43. BuitpInc COLLECTIVE Farms. By J. Stalin. 1931. (London: 
Modern Books Ltd. 8vo. vii + 184 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


44*. Rep Breap. By Maurice Hindus. 1931. (London: Jonathan 
Cape. 8vo. 348 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


45. AGRICULTURE IN SOvIET Russia. By Joan Beauchamp. 1931. 
(London: Victor Gollancz. 8vo. 126 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


EVERYONE who wants to understand the developments of the last 
few years in Soviet Russia should read Building Collective Farms. It 
is a collection of eight speeches, statements and replies made by Stalin 
at different times in the last three years, bearing generally on agricultural 
problems in Soviet Russia. The interest of the book, however, lies 
more in the light it throws on the personality of Stalin than in what it 
sheds on the development and economics of the collective farms. One 
surmises that the speeches have not been subjected to over-much 
editing, though possibly references to international questions have 
been softened a little. 

The collection includes the well-known “ Dizzy with Success” 
article, in which Stalin called for a drastic slowing down of the 
collectivisation movement in agriculture early in 1930. A _ very 
difficult operation, that of quenching the dangerous ardour of the hot- 
heads of the Communist party, had to be carried out, and carried out 
quickly. This article and the series of questions and answers following 
it are worth study as showing the methods as well as the practical 
difficulties of directing the present party régime in Russia. Stalin, 
the man as he is, emerges in all this. True, he may, and probably 
does, use others to write his speeches, but there is a strong personal 
element in them. 

One or two points may be mentioned here. Stalin never fails to 
identify himself with the party. If individual Communists have gone 
too far or made mistakes, it is for the party acting through its chief 
representative to check them and calla halt. Again, Stalin constantly 
professes to be the real supporter and true interpreter of the principles 
of Lenin, even in circumstances and with regard to problems which 
Lenin did not have to meet at all. Every major difficulty is, at the 
same time, cleverly used to discredit his rivals within the party 
and strengthen his own hand. With the rank and file of the party 
Stalin employs a very direct style; it is evidently designed for the 
simpler minds; it is commendably frank; it is intensely practical. 
He continually turns away from the mere verbal disputes, love of 
which was one of the curses of the old Russian mentality, and cuts 
straight to the root of the problem on hand. One feels as one reads 
these speeches that this directness and practicality explain a large 
part of Stalin’s success. 


Red Bread should prove a useful and entertaining companion volume 
to the more serious works on Soviet Russia. Mr. Hindus, who is 
himself Russian born, has a great ability for securing the confidence 
of his former countrymen of all kinds whom he meets. Communist 
officials and organisers of collective farms are no less anxious to explain 
their ideas and their troubles to him than is the peasant with his 
complaints and his denunciations of the authorities. He gives us a 
vivid picture of Russian country life from the inside. Except perhaps 
No. 5.—VOL. X ZZ 
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in the last chapter, he does not try to give any formal description 
of the collective farm movement, nor does he seek to estimate 
what are the chances of its success. In his last chapter, however, he 
does draw some very interesting conclusions. Despite the mistakes 
and the wastage, the collective farm is, Mr. Hindus thinks, more 
efficient and yielding better results than the almost pathetically 
primitive agriculture of the individual peasant. Its influence is, at 
the same time, going much further than pure agriculture. It is 
changing village life completely, socially as well as economically. It is 
creating new ideas for the peasants, and giving them new desires and 
new demands. The economic outcome of this cannot fail to be 
important. What the political outcome will be no one can say. 


Agriculture in Soviet Russia is a slight volume in spite of its big 
title. Miss Beauchamp records her own observations with a good deal 
both of candour and enthusiasm; but she is not altogether convincing. 
The case for the collective farm is not nearly so simple as she suggests. 

J. H. PENson. 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


46. SIEMEN (Hans): Russland Ja und Nein. 1931. (Berlin: Ernst 
Rowohlt Verlag. 8vo. 262 pp. Rm. 5.80.) 
The author spent six weeks in Russia. He gives his impressions in a 


jerky but vivid style, and sketches rapidly the workings of the Five-Year 
Plan as he saw it in practice in various kinds of factories. 


Great Britain Official Publication : 


47*. U.S.S.R. The organisation of foreign trade of the U.S.S.R. 
Report by G. P. Paton, C.B.E., May 1931. (Cmd. 3904. la. 8vo. 


38 pp. 9d.) 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


48*. MESOPOTAMIA, 1917-20: A CLAsH OF LOYALTIES: a personal 
and historical record. By Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold T. Wilson. 1931. 
(Oxford University Press. 8vo. xix + 420 pp. Illustrations 
and Maps. 25s.) 

Tus book is a continuation and completion of Loyalties : Meso- 
potamia, 1914-17, which was reviewed in this Journal in March 1931. 
Between them, the two volumes cover the whole history of the British 
occupation of ‘Iraq from the first landing of the expeditionary force 
at Basra in the late autumn of 1914 down to the suppression of the 
insurrection of 1920 in the autumn of that year. At this point a new 
chapter begins: the history of the new Arab Kingdom of ‘Iraq and its 
treaty relations with Great Britain, who now appears vis-d-vis ‘Iraq as 
a foreign country treating with “Iraq on a basis of equality, and vis-a-vis 
the League of Nations as a mandatory power. The foregoing six years 
—during which Great Britain was in occupation of ‘Iraq, not in virtue 
of either mandate or treaty, but in consequence of having expelled the 
Turks from the country by force of arms—form an epoch by themselves. 
Nobody is so well qualified for writing the history of these six years of 
Anglo-‘Iraqi relations as Sir Arnold Wilson, who was at the centre of 
the Civil Administration of the occupied territory from start to finish. 
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He writes, as he is entitled to write, with authority. He also writes 
without animus of people and events about which he must have had 
strong personal feelings. When he has occasion to criticise, he does 
not spare the rod. In particular, the general officer who was in 
chief command in Mesopotamia at the time of the insurrection of 1920 
receives severe castigation. But the criticism is discriminating; and 
it is less characteristic of the book than the zeal to record and appreciate 
the work done by the Acting Civil Commissioner’s colleagues and sub- 
ordinates : especially by that goodly company of young men who lost 
their lives in Mesopotamia during these years in the course of their 
service. Thanks to this book, these men are now not without their 
memorial. 

The record given begins and ends with military operations. The 
first chapter deals with the last phase of the local campaign against 
the Turks from the death of General Maude to the Armistice; the last 
but one with the insurrection of 1920 and its suppression. But neither 
military affairs, nor, again, the acts and policy of the Civil Administra- 
tion provide the principal theme for this volume. The essential subject 
is the repercussion, in ‘Iraq, of the Peace Conference. 

It is a melancholy story of paralysis—imposed, from outside, upon 
a ‘‘ going concern,” and imposed with tragic results. Within two years 
of the collapse of the Turkish forces in ‘Iraq and the liberation of 
the whole country, by British arms, from the Persian Gulf to Mosul, the 
‘Iraqis themselves were up in arms against the British. What were the 
factors which produced this astonishing and disastrous change in 
the local situation? A study of Sir Arnold Wilson’s book suggests that 
there were at least four distinct factors in operation : first, the political 
hypocrisy of the Allied and Associated Powers, who paid lip-service 
to the cause of the liberty of small nations and to the principle of self- 
determination and to the Wilsonian Fourteen Points without being 
either wholly cynical or more than half sincere. A second factor was 
the division of interest and policy among the victorious Powers them- 
selves : the Foreign Office in Whitehall pulling in one direction while 
the India Office and the French Government were pulling in another. 
A third factor was the excessive concentration of power and pressure 
of business and plethora of affairs at the Peace Conference of 
Paris. A fourth factor was the Arab nationalist movement which was 
led by the Sharifian Power in Syria. Thanks to the part which they 
had played in General Allenby’s victory, the Arab nationalists found 
themselves for two years in command of the interior of Syria, from 
Damascus to Aleppo inclusive, with the support of the British army in 
Palestine and the British Foreign Office. It was only human that they 
should make the most of their opportunity, and it was only natural that 
these British-supported Arab activities should be as embarrassing to 
the British at Baghdad as they were to the French at Beyrouth. Per- 
haps the most disastrous factor of all was sheer procrastination. 
Taken together, these factors are fully sufficient to explain the 
deterioration of the local situation in Mesopotamia between November 
1918 and June 1920. It will be noticed that none of the adverse 
factors was of local origin or subject to local control. The British 
Civil Administration in ‘Iraq had to watch the structure which it had 
built up so miraculously during the War being mercilessly battered, 
after the Armistice, by forces of disruption which it was powerless to 
counteract or to bring to a standstill. 

The writer of this review well remembers the arrival of the Meso- 
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potamians—Sir Arnold Wilson and Miss Gertrude Bell—at the Hotel 
Majestic in Paris when the Peace Conference was in full swing. They 
brought a breath of fresh air into the place; for these were people who, 
by a rare exception, had come through the War without having lost 
the pre-War state of mind. ‘Iraq had been perhaps the only country 
involved in the War where the work of destruction had been over- 
shadowed by the arts of peace. Here, behind a military front, suc- 
cessive provinces of a derelict empire had been taken in hand and set 
on their feet. The English people who had been doing this work in 
‘Iraq during the War came to the Peace Conference under the impetus 
of it. They were full of confidence and drive. They assumed that the 
constructive work which they had in hand would be preserved and 
carried forward. They were soon undeceived! In the pestilential 
atmosphere of the Peace Conference, all harvests turned to Dead Sea 
fruit; and so it was with this remarkable harvest from Mesopotamia. 
It was a fearful and a wonderful and a very tragic thing to see; and 
the tale is now on record in Sir Arnold Wilson’s last volume. 
A. J. TOYNBEE. 


49*. THE QUESTION OF THE STRAITS. By P. P. Graves. 1931. 
(London: Benn. 8vo. 215 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuls is a very able survey of one of the abiding problems in inter- 
national politics. The problem is as old as—and older than—Troy; it 
has remained unchanging throughout two thousand years in its stark 
simplicity and menacing actuality; and it seems safe to prophesy that 
until Man ceases to sail upon the seas, or becomes a practising pacifist, 
there will be no solution found for it. Perhaps the most outstanding 
characteristic of the Straits Question, and the one which distinguishes 
it from all other political issues, is the simplicity to which reference has 
already been made above. It is happily free from all the embarrassing 
complications introduced into other political problems by ethnologists, 
etymologists, historians and even ministers of religion. Fundament- 
ally, the Straits Question is one for the naval and military experts of 
the Mediterranean and Black Sea Powers; for in its essence it is a 
matter of adjustment and control of the naval strengths of a number of 
maritime States. The word “control’’ is here used advisedly to 
indicate that not only the relative tonnages and gun-power, but also 
the liberty of movement of the navies in question must be subjected 
to some form of restriction. Nature, by creating the Straits of the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus, obligingly placed what can only be called 
a two-edged sword at the disposal of whichever among the contesting 
Powers should be strong enough to seize it. For the historian like 
Mr. Graves the Straits Question resolves itself into the history of the 
use made by the Powers of that sword in the past two thousand years. 
It is a story full of colour and incident, intrigue and counter-intrigue, 
in which the wit and brain of the Western World were not seldom 
matched against those of the Orient—a story to which Mr. Graves 
has done full justice in his vivid narrative. Mr. Graves would himself 
be the last to claim for his book the authority which comes from the 
the use of original sources of information. He has been content to 
rely upon a number of standard works on the subject—many of them 
now out of date—without indulging in any critical estimation of their 
respective values. His book has been written, so he tells us, “less for 
the benefit of the historical student than for young people who are 
interested in political questions and their historical background but 
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have little time or opportunity to study the weightier works on the 
subject.” Hence it is no disparagement to this extremely well-written 
and interesting book to say that there is still an urgent need for a 
really full and authoritative—because based on all the voluminous 
archival material that has recently become available to students— 
account in all its aspects, political, economic, strategic and diplomatic, 
of the Straits Question. Ian F. D. Morrow. 


50*. LA PERSE AU CONTACT DE L’OccIDENT. By Ali Akbar Siassi. 
1931. (Paris: Leroux. 8vo. 273 pp. 50/rs.) 


Dr. Ali Akbar Siassi is a professor at the Dar-ul-Funun or Uni- 
versity at Tehran. He is also Persian Counsellor of the French Lega- 
tion in Persia. It is therefore to be expected that he should show a 
strong personal bias in favour of Latin, as opposed to Anglo-Saxon 
(which he appears to confuse with American), culture. Indeed, he 
describes American cultural methods as a strong manure which kills 
a delicate plant instead of helping it to grow! The metaphor is inapt, 
and does less than justice to both sides: Persian racial and national 
characteristics have survived the Islamic conquest, the Mongol invasion, 
the successive inroads of Turkey, Afghanistan and Russia. They were 
never seriously endangered by-the devoted labour of Dr. Millspaugh 
and his assistants. 

Dr. Ali Akbar writes well, and he has taken pains to correct his 
proofs carefully. His prose style is good, though his treatment of 
history is uncritical. He betrays in places a strong bias against the 
trend of Russian policy and of the British Government since 1907, 
and he gives renewed currency to interpretations of British action 
before and during the War which are not borne out by published docu- 
ments. Broadly speaking, however, his approach is objective and dis- 
passionate, and correspondingly valuable. Of new Persia, and of the 
attitude which Persians should adopt towards Western culture, he 
has much of interest to say, and his views carry conviction. 


““ At the moment [he writes on p. 255] every institution in Persia appears 
to be losing its solidity and consistency. Persia must emerge, at the earliest 
possible date, from the present transitional period, marked by instability 
and confusion. On the one hand, the legal system tends to check obvious 
irregularities ; on the other hand, the sense of moral responsibility is diminish- 
ing, depending as it does on a system of moral values, supported by traditional 
and religious sanctions, which are being subjected to disintegration by a 
full-blooded radicalism. Persia must indeed adapt herself to the West, but 
we must emphasise the danger of an unintelligent or incomplete adaptation. 
As it is impossible to remain ‘un bon vieux Persian,’ it is necessary to hasten 
to become, intellectually and morally, ‘ un véritable Européen ’—but the 
outcome must be a homogeneous whole, and not a disconnected array of 
fragments.”’ 


This view, with which many friends of Persia all over the world will 
agree, may usefully be compared with the very similar opinion recorded 
by Lord Cromer in his Ancient and Modern Imperialism in 1910, where 
he remarks that the idea that an eastern society can be reconstituted 
on an improved native model is a dangerous delusion. A country in 
which Western scientific ideas and Western philosophy have acquired 
a hold over the minds of the educated minority can never be the same 
as before. The product of the clash of ideas must be of the Western 
rather than of the Eastern type, unless, indeed, so much blood be spilt 


and so much anarchy reign that the tradition of the West is eo 
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51*. FRIENDS OF ARMENIA: The Claims of the Armenians: how we 
can make amends for a great wrong. With an introduction by 
Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold Wilson. 1931. (London: Friends of Armenia. 
8vo. I4pp. 34.) 

A plea for British support for the Armenian refugees, mentioning the 
— already achieved in this direction in the French Mandated Territory 
In Syria. 


AFRICA 


52*. THE STORY OF AN EMPIRE-BUILDER: MARSHAL LYAUTEY. By 
André Maurois. 1931. (London: John Lane. 8vo. 291 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 


53*. LyauTEY LE MAGIcIEN. By Henry-Louis Dubly. 1931. (Lille: 
Valentin Bresle. 8vo. 479 pp. 30/7s.) 

BEHIND the curtain of “ civilising missions” and “ responsibility 
thrust upon us,” British and French colonial aims differ widely. For 
while we ourselves are divided between abstract altruism and shop- 
keeping, the primary motive of French policy is to link up alien races 
with her own destiny. ‘“‘ Ce que font nos colonies? Deshommes.. . 
des baionettes qui ne raisonnent pas, ne reculent pas, ne pardonnent 
pas ’’ (Vogiie). So France organises : introducing among such martial 
tribes, for example, as are found along the Upper Niger the elements of 
a modern army. But in any case it is an organisation military only 
for the purposes of imperial defence, and in the hands of a Lyautey 
becoming a veritable engine of construction and enlightenment. 
“ There are more than twenty towns in the world of my own building ” 
is his boast to-day in honoured retirement. 

Royalist at heart, the state he kept was always far removed from 
democratic conceptions. One reads of him, ““ Emmenant derriére ses 
troupes des savants et des artistes.” Scrupulously respectful of native 
institutions, he was aware also of those fields where our materialist 
civilisation lags behind Islamic culture. Once in Rabat engineers were 
erecting barracks. ‘Is this beautiful town to be ruined by hideous 
official structures?’ he burst forth. His mental detachment from 
bureaucracy was complete. In a few hours’ time the plans had been 
altered, and a chance acquaintance, an architect, appointed director 
of public works over the heads of officialism. 

Again, during the Fez massacres he hailed an officer who happened 
also to be a poet. “‘ Come along, Drouin, give us some verses!”’, upon 
which, with gunfire around, the General and his staff listened to an 
original sonnet and a poem by Vigny. 

Notwithstanding conspicuous achievements in Tonquin and 
Madagascar, it was in Morocco that Lyautey was to come into his own. 
From the Res-el-Ain incident in 1904 to the outbreak of the European 
War his reputation continued to grow, while the consummate skill 
with which he thereupon converted a purely defensive policy proposed 
by his home government into one of uninterrupted development has 
probably never been surpassed. To-day the shadow of Lyautey 
dominates North Africa. 

Only once, confronted by the Riff problem toward the close of his 
career, does his judgment appear to have failed; and even so it may 
well have been his sources of information that were at fault. Events 
are dealt with very fully by M. Dubly in Lyautey le Magicien, and in a 
less documented fashion by the translator of M. Maurois’ book. 

Referring to the situation created by the Spanish Riff war in a 
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despatch dated November 23, 1924, the resident General declared, 
“Cela constitue une menace grave,” and, abandoning the methods 
which had served him so well, called for immediate reinforcement, 
though on a scale totally inadequate to the occasion. Convinced of 
the Riffain Chief’s intention to attempt the overthrow of the French 
protectorate, he wrote, “‘ Ni lui, ni personne de son entourage ne cache 
plus aujourd’hui leur résolution d’attaquer les Francais dés qu’ils en 
auront fini avec les Espagnols.” 

What are the facts? When Lyautey sat writing his despatch, I 
myself, disguised as an Arab, had just passed through the Spanish lines 
into the Riff; and I speak from first-hand knowledge. Through the 
weeks following the fall of Sheshuan, during which I remained the guest 
of the Emir Mohammed ben Abd el Karim, living at Snaada in intimate 
association with members of his entourage, I learned many astonishing 
things. But never was the possibility of French participation in the 
war referred to otherwise than as a calamity to be avoided by all 
possible means. And for my hosts, the position was tragic enough. 
In the secret parcelling out of Morocco between France and Spain an 
arbitrary boundary drawn across the mountains happened to cut off 
the Onergha valley, upon whose crops the Riff country is dependent. 
I well recall the despair in the voice of Mohammed ben Hitmi, then 
Foreign Minister to Abd el Karim: ‘‘ We know the French intend to 
force a war. Down there their provocations are continual. Yet our 
people must have bread!” I remember also my host, Sidi Hamdo el 
Ouezzani, head of the great Cherifian family in the Riff, and by no 
means a blind partisan of the Kaid of the Bene Ouarighel, speaking 
with equal frankness of a continual provocation which must sooner or 
later inevitably goad the ignorant border tribesmen into unjustifiable 
acts. Here was surely fertile ground for the traditional Lyautey 
policy based on mutual respect that had worked such marvels in the 
past. Yet every attempt of the Riff leader to place the position directly 
before the Resident General was somehow frustrated. A keen soldier, 
Mohammed ben Abd el Karim knew well that his best defence lay in 
attack; and his descent upon Fez the following spring was no 
more than the soundest strategy. It remained for General Pétain to 
settle the affair with an army of 300,000 men in a sanguinary campaign. 

If I have dwelt at length on the circumstances surrounding French 
intervention in the Riff, it has been in no carping spirit. Such episodes, 
involving the destruction of the smaller by the greater, have been 
frequent in our own Imperial history. Considered in relation to the 
narrative contained in the two books before me, they provide an 
illuminating instance of history in the making. In any case, Marshal 
Lyautey, as an enlightened builder of Empire, remains the most 
outstanding figure that has appeared in recent years. 

GERALD SPENCER-PRYSE. 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
54*. HEyseE (T.): Les directives suivies en matiére de cessions et de 
concessions de terres au Congo. [Extrait de la Revue des 
Questions Scientifiques, mars-mai 1930.] 1930. (Louvain: Ceu- 
terick. 8vo. 36 pp.) 
55*. ——: Le Mandat Belge sur le Ruanda-Urundi. 1930. (Brussels: 
Le Renaissance d’Occident. sm. 8vo. 45 pp.) 


A brief account of the operation of the Belgian Mandate in Ruanda- 
Urundi. 
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56*. Heryse (T.): Le régime des concessions et cessions des terres 
agricoles et forestiéres au Congo Belge. 1930. (Brussels: 
Imprimerie Industrielle et Financiére. 8vo. 28 pp. 5 /rs.) 


Explains the procedure for obtaining rights of occupation and concessions 
in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. The author of these three works 
is a professor at the Belgian Colonial University in Brussels. 


Great Britain Official Publications : 


57*. ANGOLA. Exchange of notes between H.M. Government in 
South Africa and the Portuguese Government respecting the 
boundary between the mandated territory of South-West Africa 
and Angola, Lisbon, April 29, 1931. 1931. (Cmd. 3896. la. 8vo. 


17 pp. 34.) 


58*. Conco. Protocols signed by the Commissioners appointed to 
delimit and demarcate the boundary between Northern Rhodesia 
and the Belgian Congo, Oct. 1, 1929, and Feb. 24, 1930. 1931. 
(Cmd. 3893. la. 8vo. 75 pp. Is. 3d.) 


59*. East Arrica. Papers relating to the Closer Union of Kenya, 
Uganda, and the Tanganyika Territory. 1931. (Col. No. 57. 
4to. 130pp. 6s.) 


INDIA 


60. MAHATMA GANDHI AT Work. Edited by C. F. Andrews. 1931. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 407 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is for the most part a revised text of Mr. Gandhi’s 
Satyagraha in South Africa, published in India in 1928, which tells the 
well-known story of Mr. Gandhi’s long-drawn-out struggle for the 
human and political rights of his countrymen in South Africa. The 
fight began in 1906 with passive resistance against the “‘ Black Act,” 
which was enacted on the advice of Mr. Lionel Curtis, then serving in 
the Transvaal Asiatic Department, for the registration of the Asiatics 
entitled to domicile in the Transvaal. As the years went on other 
issues arising out of fresh burdens and grievances were developed, and 
in the later phases of the struggle Indian women were provoked to join 
the ranks of the combatants by the refusal of the South African Govern- 
ment to recognise the legitimacy of non-Christian marriages. The 
final settlement was of the nature of a compromise, in which Mr. 
Gandhi’s indomitable fortitude and inexhaustible patience and the 
discipline and constancy of his followers were rewarded by the con- 
cession of nearly all that they had fought for. There was one notable 
exception : the “ Black Act,” that Asiatic Act, for the repeal of which 
Mr. Gandhi had never ceased to press, remained on the Statute 
Book. On this point General Smuts would not give way, and time has 
brought about this strange transformation that the hated certificates, 
which Mr Gandhi denouncedias the badges of servitude, are to-day 
treasured by their Indian holders as the Magna Charta of their rights 
and liberties. 

Mr. Andrews, while revising the South African book, has inter- 
polated some chapters from two other books by Mr. Gandhi with the 
object of presenting a complete picture of the private and public life and 
character of one of the most wonderful personalities of this century. 
F. G, P. 
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FAR EAST 


61*. REPORT OF THE Hon. Mr. Justice FEETHAM, C.M.G., To THE 
SHANGHAI Municipal Councit. Volumes I-III. 1931. (Shang- 
hai: North China Daily News and Herald Ltd. 8vo. Volume I, 
372 pp.; Volume II, 237 pp.; Volume III, viii+ 46 pp. 5s.; 
2s. 6d.; Is.) 

AT a critical phase in the relations of China with the rest of the 
world the Municipal Council of the Foreign Settlement at Shanghai 
invited Mr. Justice Feetham to come to Shanghai and formulate on 
their behalf a constructive plan for the future government of the 
Settlement : he was set what many people might describe as the 
impossible task of reconciling two incompatibles, namely, the aspira- 
tions of the Chinese people and the future of Shanghai as a commercial 
and business centre. The Council were fortunate in securing the 
services of an adviser so eminent as Mr. Justice Feetham, and all who 
are interested in Chinese affairs in general and the problems of Shanghai 
in particular will appreciate the immense service that he has rendered 
in compiling this masterly Report. Shanghai has not hitherto been 
fortunate in its historians. Every writer on the subject, including 
even an author of the calibre of Professor Willoughby, has been con- 
tent to copy the mistakes—however ludicrous—of his predecessors, and 
two recent portentous volumes, written in English by a White Russian 
in Shanghai, have contributed not a little to this stream of error. It 
is refreshing, therefore, to find in this Report an absolutely accurate 
statement of the historical facts relating to the problems and 
constitutional development of the International Settlement at 
Shanghai. 

The Report is divided into seven Parts; of these, Part II, occupying 
the greater part of Volume I, is much the most important and valuable. 
Here the author sketches in the historical background and explains 
with admirable lucidity the extraordinary complex of problems which 
go to make up the present situation in Shanghai. The Foreign Settle- 
ment (this is the term used throughout the Report in preference to 
“International Settlement’) began its career as a British Settlement 
—a little kingdom where the British Consul reigned supreme. Very 
soon, however, this idea was wisely abandoned in favour of a plan 
whereby all foreigners should enjoy equal rights. The first set of Land 
Regulations for the original British Settlement was issued on November 
29th, 1845—eighty-six years ago. This primitive code was soon found 
inadequate for the needs of a rapidly growing international community, 
and a new constitution for what was to become the International 
Settlement was taken into consideration. It so happened that this 
coincided with the outbreak of the Taiping Rebellion. The whole 
foreign community was in danger of destruction in the disorders that 
now ravaged China, and the danger proceeded as much from the 
disorderly rabble of Imperialist troops as from the rebels themselves. 
Faced with the primary duty of self-preservation, the foreign com- 
munity took up arms, organised means of defence and invoked the 
aid of the armed forces of the foreign Powers. A pitched battle was 
fought (the Battle of Muddy Flat, April 4th, 1854), as a result of which 
the Chinese troops were driven out of the Settlement, and during 
eighteen anxious months the foreign community kept inviolate their 
boundaries against both the warring Chinese factions. It was in these 
circumstances that the 1845 Regulations were superseded by the code 
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of 1854. This code was later expanded and elaborated in the code of 
1869, which is still in force. 

The so-called Land Regulations provided that, “‘ for the better 
order and good government of the Settlement,” there should be an 
Executive Council elected by foreign residents possessing a certain 
property qualification. Ratepayers entitled to the vote, when 
assembled in public meeting, have powers to pass the annual budget 
and accounts, impose taxes of a specified character, and, subject to 
the sanction of the foreign Consuls and foreign Ministers, approve bye- 
laws. The Council has general powers of administering the local 
affairs of the Settlement, and as regards deciding its general policy, 
the conduct and financing of its undertakings, appointment of officials, 
buying and selling land, raising loans, etc., it has much greater liberty 
of action than any ordinary municipal body subject to the authority 
of a National Government. For the maintenance of its rights vis-a-vis 
the Chinese authorities the Council is dependent on the protection of 
the foreign Powers, but the powers of both Council and ratepayers 
within defined limits are absolute and not subject to the control of any 
superior authority. The specific powers entrusted to the Council are 
few in number. The extensive operations of the Health Department, for 
example, are an expansion of the single word “ cleansing ”’ in Article IX, 
while such activities as the Volunteers, the Fire Brigade, Hospitals, 
Schools, Libraries, Markets, Gaols, are covered by the words “ better 
order and good government.’”’ The Council may acquire land for 
public purposes, but only upon payment of compensation to the owner 
as assessed by a body of three “‘ Land Commissioners,” elected annually. 
The Council may sue and be sued in its corporate capacity. Proceed- 
ings against the Council must be taken in the Court of Foreign Consuls 
consisting of three Consuls appointed annually by the Consular Body. 

This Municipal Constitution thus embodies two fundamental prin- 
ciples characteristic of Anglo-Saxon institutions, namely, Self-Govern- 
ment and the Rule of Law. The Council is not an arbitrary authority 
exercising wide undefined powers, but a constitutional authority with 
limited powers, prescribed in an instrument which the Council has no 
power to change and exercised subject to the control of Courts of Law 
which are independent of its own authority. 

The original intention of all concerned in the setting aside of an area 
for foreign residence and in the establishment of a foreign municipal 
authority in that area was that Chinese residents should be excluded 
from the area and that the authority of the foreign Council should not 
extend beyond simple municipal matters such as roads, police, sanita- 
tion and taxes for municipal objects. In both cases facts proved too 
strong for theories. Chinese could not be excluded from an area which 
was an island of security in a vast area of chaos and, having once been 
admitted, the Council, as Mr. Justice Feetham shows, were bound to 
stand between them and their own authorities outside. The foreign 
Ministers in Peking thought there would be no difficulty in Chinese 
residents in the Settlement being as much under the control of their 
own authorities as the Chinese in the native city. In English and 
American Municipalities there is nothing strange in the idea of national 
and local authorities each discharging their respective functions side 
by side in the same area, but the analogy could not hold good in Shang- 
hai. In China all the powers of government, legislative, judicial and 
administrative, are in the hands of executive officials. A local official 
like the Shanghai Taotai combined judicial with executive functions 
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and also exercised wide powers of local legislation. The executive is 
thus supreme and there is no recognition of the rule of law. Thus “ the 
two authorities—Chinese official authority as represented by the 
Taotai and the Council of the Settlement—were not merely independent 
of each other, but wholly divergent in character owing to a divergence 
between the principles upon which they were based.” Mr. Justice 
Feetham points out that 


‘it is impossible for arbitrary and unlimited powers and legal limited powers 
to exist side by side and to be exercised simultaneously by two independent 
authorities in the same area and in respect to the same persons. The first 
will inevitably swallow up and destroy the second. The Council of the 
Settlement . . . recognised at a very early date that ... not only the 
welfare of Chinese residents and therefore to a large extent the prosperity of 
the Settlement were involved, but that the very existence of their whole 
system of Government was at stake.”’ 


The Council had already established their right to protect the Settle- 
ment against attack from without, to maintain an armed neutrality in 
China’s civil wars and to exclude Chinese armed forces from Settlement 
limits. They now stood between the Chinese and their own officials, 
and in course of time they succeeded in restricting the powers of the 
Chinese authorities over Chinese residents in the settlement under four 
heads, namely, (i) Courts ; (ii) Police; (iii) Taxation ; (iv) Legislation ; 
Mr. Justice Feetham gives a lucid account of each of these four difficult 
questions. These, together with the two related questions of Chinese 
representation and the extra settlement roads, make up the present 
problem of Shanghai. 

The International Settlement now contains a population in round 
numbers of 30,000 foreigners and one million Chinese. It is the hub 
of Greater Shanghai, and Greater Shanghai is the most important city 
in the east of Asia, ranking among the first ten ports of the world. 
Part III of the Report describes the commercial importance of Shanghai 
and the vital part it plays, by reason of its pre-eminence as a shipping, 
financial, commercial and industrial centre, in the economic life of 
China asa whole. Shanghai is situated near the mouth of the Yangtze 
in a position protected from typhoons. 


‘In the delta of the Yangtze an area of nearly 50,000 square miles 
supports a population of over 40 million people which is directly dependent 
on Shanghai, and in the whole watershed of 750,000 square miles the popula- 
tion is 180 millions, or more than one-tenth of the inhabitants of the whole 
world. In no other part of the world does a population of this volume and 
density depend for its commercial intercourse upon one main river and one 
distributing port.’’ } 


The pre-eminence of Shanghai may very well be due, therefore, not, 
as the local foreign inhabitants fondly believe, entirely to their own 
efforts, but rather to its geographical situation. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Justice Feetham, adopting, in this as in certain other even more con- 
troversial matters, the foreign point of view, argues that Shanghai 
owes its greatness less to geographical position than to the security 
which exists nowhere in China except in the International Settlement. 
This security is due to the rule of law. The rule of law is the goal of 
Chinese constitutional development, but it is a conception that is quite 
alien to their traditional theories of government, and the goal cannot 
possibly be reached for many decades to come. The conclusion 
reached is that the only basis for security in Shanghai is the basis of 


1 Report of Committee of Consulting Engineers, 1921. 
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international agreement, which means in effect that the present régime 
must be continued indefinitely. The present régime, however, is 
capable of considerable improvement, and Mr. Justice Feetham sug- 
gests many valuable reforms designed to secure greater Chinese par- 
ticipation in the control and administration of the Settlement and 
fuller consideration of Chinese interests. Whether he has succeeded 
in satisfying Chinese aspirations must remain to be seen. The invita- 
tion to Mr. Justice Feetham was issued especially in view of “the 
publicly announced policy of the foreign Powers, and _ particularly 
America and Great Britain, with regard to the gradual relinquishment 
of extraterritorial privileges in China.” Mr. Justice Feetham is satis- 
fied, however, that there can be no such relinquishment in the Inter- 
national Settlement, for surrender of extraterritoriality would be 
tantamount to rendition. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the value and importance of this Report, 
which must always stand as a landmark in the history of Shanghai. 
Its one great defect has already been hinted at above. Mr. Justice 
Feetham has examined the problem from the point of view of those 
who have prospered under and by reason of the present régime. He 
has shut his eyes to the weak points in the foreigners’ case and seems 
hardly conscious of the political forces at work on the Chinese side. 
This is a serious defect, for any feeling that full justice has not been 
done to their case may prejudice the Chinese against accepting the 
many valuable suggestions and recommendations that the Report 
contains. 


62*. THE CHINA YEAR Book, 1931. Edited by H. G. W. Woodhead. 
1931. (Tientsin Press, Ltd. London: Simpkin Marshall. 8vo. 
730 pp. 42s.) 

Mr. WoopHEApD, the indefatigable and still the sole editor of the 
China Year Book, has transferred the scene of his Protean activities 
from Tientsin to Shanghai. The results of this change are reflected 
in the great improvements effected in the 1931 volume. The same 
amount of material is compressed into 730 pages instead of the 1200 odd 
pages of previous issues, and the material itself reaches a standard of 
excellence higher even than that which previous issues of the Year Book 
have accustomed us to expect. Information on every conceivable 
aspect of China is contained in twenty-six chapters and six appendices. 
The general scheme of the book remains unchanged. Every chapter 
has been carefully revised and the information brought up to date. 

Mr. Sokolsky is no longer a contributor to the Year Book, but the 
chapters on Labour (XXI) and the Kuomintang (XXII) have been 
rewritten by a competent hand. The former contains an interesting 
account of the change-over in a Chinese cotton mill in Tientsin from a 
twelve-hour to an eight-hour day. The cooperation of the workmen 
was solicited in effecting this change in anticipation of the new factory 
legislation about to be brought into force. The chapter on the Kuomin- 
tang is in the main a somewhat dismal recital of two years of bickerings 
and civil wars, ending up with an account of the Fourth Plenary 
Session of November 1930, which is naively described as the “first 
ever held since the real unification of China.”’ 

Mr. Kann contributes much interesting material to Chapters XV 
and XVI on Finance and Currency, etc. respectively. He evidently 
shares the view generally taken of the gold standard recommendations 
of the Kemmerer Commission Report, namely, that they are a counsel 
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of perfection to be carried out some day, but afford no practical help 
to China in her present situation. 

The chapter on Treaty Negotiations (XX) is, as usual, both full 
and accurate, and contains useful reprints of many important docu- 
ments. The chapters on Education (XVIII) and Recent Scientific 
Activities (XIV) are worthy of special attention. The latter chapter 
might well be expanded in future years provided the Peking Society 
for the Protection of Cultural Objects allows any scientific activities 
to be carried on. It is hardly creditable to the Chinese Government 
that obstacles should be thrown in the way of men like Mr. Roy Chap- 
man Andrews and Sir Aurel Stein. 

Tucked away in the chapter on Greater China (II) is some surprising 
information about the recently completed Turkestan-Siberian Railway, 
built at a cost of over twenty million sterling, and destined possibly to 
attract Chinese Turkestan and even Kansu into the Soviet orbit. 

New chapters have been added on Imports (X) and Opium (XXIV). 
The latter is an objective statement, based on first-hand evidence, 
of the facts relating to the cultivation of opium in China under official 
protection and encouragement. The effect of the statement is 
heightened by placing it without comment in juxtaposition with an 
official pronouncement on the subject made by the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the public at Geneva. 


63*. AsIA’s TEEMING MILLIONS AND ITS PROBLEMS FOR THE WEST. 
By Etienne Dennery. 1931. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 
248 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE author of this book is a young Frenchman who received a 
Kahn travelling scholarship and made astonishingly good use of it. 
He is a very keen observer and has an acute mind capable of interpreting 
the situation in the countries of the Far East. The result is that he 
has written an excellent and at the same time very readable book on 
the population problems of Asia. Mr. Dennery deals with the three 
great countries, Japan, China and India. The Chinese are the greatest 
emigrants. They have swarmed into French Indo-China and into 
British Malaya and have been very successful there, and they are now 
pushing northwards into Manchuria. The Japanese are not an emigrat- 
ing people. They resent the restrictions imposed on them in the 
overseas countries, but even if those restrictions were removed, emigra- 
tion could only at the best be a partial remedy for their population 
problem. As a matter of fact they are concentrating mainly at the 
present time on industrialisation, although that policy is also beset 
with difficulties owing particularly to the increasing keenness of com- 
petition. Indians are at present emigrating only to Ceylon and the 
Malay Peninsula. ; 

Everywhere the problem is complicated by political and economic 
factors which cause the peoples of Asia to look with suspicion on the 
white races which have either conquered them or have a predominant 
economic influence there. This situation is a source of danger, but Mr. 
Dennery believes that Asia has before her a long task to unite and 
organise, and that in the meantime the perils of Asiatic aggressiveness 
against the Western States are not so immediate as the more simple- 
minded appear to consider. ! ; 

The book has been well translated by Mr. John Peile, and is greatly 
improved by the inclusion of photographs, some of them very striking, 
which did not appear in the original French edition. The only criticism 
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to be made on that score is that the house on p. 66 is hardly a peasant’s 


homestead but rather a well-to-do farmer’s house. 
D. CuristTie TAIr. 


64*. THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. By Chung-fu Chang. 1931. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. ix + 315 pp. IIs. 6d.) 

For twenty years the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was the dominating 
factor in Far Eastern politics. This period saw the defeat of Russia, 
the annexation of Korea, the Chinese Revolution and the World War. 
The agreement had its beneficial and its cynical aspects. It probably 
saved China from dismemberment; it certainly sealed the fate of 
Korea; it established Japan as a great Power; it had its influence on 
the development of the Russian Revolution; and its contribution to 
the defeat of Germany was considerable. Its shadow fell across the 
Peace Conference at Paris, and seemed to darken for ever the hopes of 
“Young China.” There followed a strong revulsion of feeling against 
the Alliance. We find unexpected sympathy arising between the 
patriotic students of the Chinese schools and universities, who feared 
the political ambitions of Japan, and the British merchants of the 
Treaty ports, who feared her commercial rivalry. Denunciation of 
the Alliance then shifted to the United States, which began to express 
rather forcibly a sudden apprehension at the long-standing friendship 
of the two great naval Powers. This nervousness was voiced by Canada 
at the Imperial Conference of 1921, and South Africa supported the 
Canadian attitude. The British Government began to have its own 
qualms as to whether the Alliance Agreement could be reconciled with 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. Forced by pressure from 
without and by misgivings from within, it decided reluctantly to 
sacrifice the Alliance, giving it a magnificent funeral at the Washington 
Conference (1921-22), and a sumptuous coffin, the Four Power Pact. 
Its ghost still haunts the China Seas, and is conjured up in after-dinner 
speeches as the “ spirit of the Alliance.” 

Dr. Chang thinks that Japan is, as she has always been, willing 
to revive the agreement; that the major object of her policy towards 
China is the domination of that country; and that she is now only 
awaiting her time. 

‘* The question whether the Alliance will be revived in the future depends, 
in my opinion, upon the attitude of the British Empire; and the attitude 

of the British Empire depends upon its relations with the United States. . . . 

It is safe to say that it will not be renewed unless a war is again decided upon 

—in this case between Great Britain and the United States.”’ 


We may differ from Dr. Chang’s conclusions, but we have nothing 
but admiration for the scholarly manner in which he has approached 
his task. He gives us 280 pages of carefully documented historical 
research. He himself regrets that he has not been able adequately to 
study his Japanese authorities in the original tongue; of the other 
recognised sources he provides a careful and impartial analysis, well 
worth the attention of students of Far Eastern history. Whether 
consciously or not, he has continued the method of historical mosaic, 
so successfully applied by Mr. Joseph in his work on Foreign Diplomacy 
in China The account of the pre-War period is more wholly reliable 


1 Foreign Diplomacy in China, 1894-1900, by Philip Joseph. 1928. 
(London: Allen and Unwin.) 
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than that of the later years; this was inevitable, since up to 1914 
official documents are available in plenty and most of the contemporary 
legends of that time can now be checked up and corrected. 


THE AMERICAS 


65. THE GREAT CRUSADE AND AFTER, 1914-28. By P. W. Slosson. 
[Vol. XII of A History of American Life, ed. by Schlesinger and 
Fox.] 1931. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xviii + 486 pp. 17s.) 


Tuis is the last volume in the new history of the United States. 
As the title of the series denotes, it is not a political history of the 
normal kind, nor an economic history, nor precisely a social history, 
but all three things, for it is a ‘‘ History of American Life.” The 
social side of the account, however, predominates; this seems to be 
particularly the case in the present work. 

The book begins with 1914 and ends with 1929. It has some 438 
pages of text, exclusive of a fairly elaborate critical essay on ‘‘ Authori- 
ties,” which forms an Appendix. Out of the 438 pages, about go are 
devoted to the period of the World War, 1914-18. 

The general style of the book is impressionistic, and it is vivid. 
It might be called ‘‘ The Pageant of Modern American Life.” If any 
reader is critical of this impressionistic presentation of history, he can 
satisfy his appetite for exact science by following up the footnotes, in 
which references are given for practically every statement. These 
references show how carefully Mr. Slosson organised his work. A 
splendid array of books, pamphlets, reports and magazine articles 
are put under contribution. In this respect, the book is itself a 
veritable bibliography of the contemporary United States. 

Mr. Slosson has attempted, with as much success probably as the 
space allotted to him allowed, to describe public opinion in the United 
States in 1914 and down to the entry of the country into the World 
War. Tie description is accurate, but rather slight. The subject of 
public opinion in the United States during the World War is a subject 
which deserves an elaborate treatment in a separate book. From the 
very beginning the balance of American public opinion seems to have 
been definitely on the side of the Entente. A survey of the Press at the 
beginning of the War showed, out of a total of 367 editors, 105 who 
admitted that they were in favour of the Allies, 20 in favour of Germany, 
242 who disavowed any preference. It was noticed that newspapers 
sold better when they had announcements of Allied successes than of 
successes of the Central Powers. All this could not be due to British 
propaganda, though this had some effect. British propaganda 
addressed itself to periodicals of the highest repute, and also estab- 
lished (or rather developed, for this had always existed) personal and 
influential correspondence with eminent Americans of every profession. 
It would have been interesting if Mr. Slosson could have found space 
and time to give some authentic detailed account of this personal 
contact, by exchange of visits and by correspondence, between repre- 
sentative Englishmen and Americans—contact which is always going 
on, is always of public weight and importance, and which has on 
occasion had decisive effect, for instance in the crisis of British- 

American relations during the Civil War, the Venezuelan Affair, and 
finally the opening of the World War. , 
Readers of Mr. Slosson’s volume on both sides of the Atlantic 
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would probably like to know more about the life of the American army 
overseas. The subject is only very lightly touched upon in this 
volume, and yet there must be plenty of material for the study of it 
in the journals and letters of American soldiers in France, Italy and 
Siberia. It may be that Americans are not now very interested in 
this. There is, as Mr. Slosson observes, a certain irritation in the mind 
of the American people regarding the War. It is not, he writes, that 
the Americans think they could have avoided the War; but they feel 
that the War ought to have avoided them. It came owing to causes 
quite unconnected with America, and horribly disturbed the peaceful, 
prosperous and self-contained life of the people. President Wilson’s 
proposal for the means of avoiding such a catastrophe for America 
again was that the Americans should enter the League of Nations and 
use their unique influence in helping to organise Europe and the rest 
of the world for permanent peace. Wilson’s solution of the dilemma 
was, however, not accepted, so America drew back into “ disinterested- 
ness” again. Yet political isolation has not prevented a European 
catastrophe (this time in the form of economic distress) from coming 
upon America the second time. Mr. Slosson has a good chapter on 
“The Cult of Nationalism,” but the reader would be glad of a much 
fuller description of the attitude of the Americans in their day-to-day 
reactions to foreign affairs. If the Americans since 1918 have failed 
to fulfil the great hopes which Wilson entertained for their influence 
on world affairs, it is not from lack of expert knowledge in their scholars 
and public men. ‘“‘ The real charge,” writes Mr. Slosson, “‘ against the 
historians was not that they were propagandists, but that they refused 
to be.’’ This remark is made concerning the historians’ attitude to 
pre-War American history, but it could be applied to the study of con- 
temporary history too. There is probably better work done on con- 
temporary international history by American scholars than by those 
of any other country, but these lessons seem not to be such as the 
American public likes, or as its politicians think that it likes. 

Readers of this interesting book will recognise in it a description, 
perhaps unrivalled within the limits of space allowed to it, of the 
wonderful period of prosperity, 1924 to 1928. Everybody who visited 
the United States in those years will bear vividly in mind the buoyancy, 
optimism, kindliness, cheerfulness and genial comfort of that halcyon 
time. It was the justification of the Republican platform of economy, 
tarifis, isolation and philanthropy. The end of that amazing period, 
the access of discomfort, distress, and unemployment, has left the 
American public once more bewildered by the stroke of fate, as when 
the World War fell upon them. It may be that, after all, Mr. Wilson 
was right. 

Though there are some gaps or inequalities in the present volume, 
at least in the view of what British scholars would look for, Mr. 
Slosson’s work remains vivid, scholarly and compendious. The 
narrative or survey moves with a swift, easy pace. Here and there, 
as occasion demands, it rises to real eloquence. R. B. Mowat. 


66*. THE YEAR BooK OF THE BERMUDAS, THE BAHAMAS, BRITISH 
GUIANA, BriITISH HONDURAS AND THE BRITISH WEST INDIES, 
I193I. 1931. (Montreal: Thomas Skinner. London: Gresham 
House, Old Broad St. 8vo. v-+ 428 pp. map. 7s. 6d.) 


An historical and statistical summary brought up to date. 





